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A FATHER TO HIS SON. 



LETTER L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

to A. A. 

You have, now, my dear fon, nearly 
finilhed an education which has been 
conduced upon a plan bed adapted, ac- 
cording to my judgment, to the prefcnt 
ftate of things, and to the fituation you 
are deftined to occtipy. It has been a 
varied and extenfive plan, comprifing 
many changes of difcipline, and em- 
bracing a large field of inftruftion. It 
has, I hope, prepared you both for adtive 
and contemplative life; for the ftudy of 
books, and of men and nature. It hasy 
:B Ilay, 
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I (ay, prepared you ; for the education of 
the youth can only be preparatory to the 
purfuits of the man ; and he who is beft 
enabled, from a comprehenfive view of 
the objects before him, to poffefs himfelf 
of thofe which are moft worthy of hi^ 
choice, is beft educated. 

For this rc^ifon, I an^ riot afraid of the 
ccnfurc ufually paffed upon a copiou!^ 
fchemc of early inftruftion, — rthatit is calr 
culated rather to make fmatterers in every 
thing, than proficients in any thing. Let 
but a folid foundation be laid of thofe cIct 
mental parts of learning which employ the 
memory when that is the only faculty ir^ 
full vigour, and it is immaterial how 
flight, is the fuperftrufture firft erefted. 
I would wifh it rather to refcmble the 
fcafFolding of a great building, than the 
finiihed model of a fmall one. Befidesf 
that aUnoil all the branches of knowledge 
have a mutual connexion and dependence ; 
it is the 'only way of preventing narrow 
prejudices in favour of any one, at the 
fame rime to afford a profped: of feveral, 
8 and 
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and alternately to exercife the mind upon 
each. As reafoning confifts in the com-' 
parifon of ideas, the underftanding cannot 
be furnifhed with too large a ftore to work 
upon. Nor need it be apprehended that 
confulion will arife from the early mixture 
of a variety of objefts in the mind ; or 
that the time ufually allotted for education 
will prove infufficient for acquiring the 
principles of general knowledge. The 
phyfical charader of the mental and bo- 
dily frame in youth, js an aptitude for 
various exertions, but an impatience of 
confinement to a fingle one. The mind 
and body can fcarcely at that period be too 
much employed, provided employment be 
judiciou% varied j and nOmerous £xam 
pies have proved, that prodigious acquifi*^ 
tions may be made in very early life, by 
thofe who have proper objedts prefented 
to them. 1 know that fome have chofen 
to reprefent thefe acquifitions as fugitive, 
and as calculated rather to make extraor- 
dinary children, than diftinguilhcd men. 
This is undoubtedly the cafe when the 
B 2 ftudics 
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ftudies of youtn are laid afide in more ad- 
vanced years ; but when they are unremit- 
tingly followed up, I fee no reafon to 
doubt that the lead gained at the outfet, 
will be preferved during the courfe. 

You are apprifed, as well as myklf, 
that the eftablilhed fyftem of fchobl and' 
univerfity education in this country, is as 
oppofite as poi3ible to thefe ideas j but 
we know that this has happened, not in 
confequenee of a preference founded upon 
fair coniparifon, but either of habits and 
ways of thinking tranfmitted from gene- 
ration to generation, or of a neceffity de- 
riv^ed from the plans of future life. Where 
honours and emoluments are only to be 
obtained by particular acquirements, thefe 
receive a relative importance, which niuft 
continue as long as die fame circumftances 
exift. If Greek and Latin be the only 
paffports from the fchool to the univerfity; 
and Greek and Latin ftill, with antiquated 
logic and abftraft mathematics, be the 
means of induftion to degrees and fellow- 
ihips, and thence of admiffion to lucra- 
tive 
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ti ve offices in. church . and (late, they will^ 
without queftipn, be the leading objefts 
of .attcntipn to thofe. who are. educated for 
the purpofc of obtaining thcle offices. 
Bpt '.their value in this cafe is properly 
prrfefficnal^ and ought no' more to form a 
rule of effimatton for perfons with differ- 
ent views, than.th'e value of Jegal and me- 
tJical knowledge to lawyers and phyfi- 
cians. 

It is a great advantage attending an 
unfhackled plan of life, that thefc artifi- 
cial eftimates of things may in good mea- 
fure be avoided. There is nothing in 
your deftination which obliges you to 
-purfue any other courfc of ftudy, than 
that beftr fitted to enlarge: your mind, and 
:flore it with the mofl. eflfentially valuable 
produdls of hurtian knowledge. . The 
fcicnces which will be property profef^ 
.fional to you, thofe of €th\cs and theology, 
.ftand at the head of fuch as dignify a ra- 
. fional ' b^ing. Critical and polite litera- 
ture is .not 6r>ly valuable for the affiftancc 
^ it affords in the purfuit of thofe ftudie3> 
.^ B 3 ' but 
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but for the pure and ekvated pleafures it 
IS capable of yielding as an ultimate ob- 
jeft. The ftudy of nature under her va- 
rious forms, which cannot but be peculi- 
arly interefting to one who afpires to an 
acquaintiance with the author 9£ nature, 
has in it likewifc every quality which cSii 
render a purfuit delightful. To all thefc 
the exertions of your mind will naturally 
be turned. Their fourccs will be alike 
open to you. You have books, leifure, 
and friends 5 but you have no friend who 
ha3 your improvement more at heart 
than myfelf* And as the longer traft I 
have pafled over in the journey of life 
has, of courfe, given me a more exten- 
five acquaintance with fome of its ob- 
jefts than you can yet have acquired, I 
truft you will not think your time mif- 
applied in perufing the refleftions on 
various topics, inftruflive or amufing, 
which I mean to communicate to you in 
a feries of letters. Whether my fenti- 
ments do or do not meet with your con- 
currence, you will, by examining them, 

be 
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be led to that freedom of difcuflion, with- 
out the habit of which no difference exifts 
between opinions and prejudices. 

I am» 

Your truly affcftionate father, 

J. A. 



\ 
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LETTER II. 

ON STRENGTH OF CHARACTER. 



DEAR SON> 

If I can fpcak experimentally to any 
moral benefit in growing older, it is, that 
increafing years augment the ftrength and 
firmnefs of the charafter. This is a part 
of the natural progrefs of the human fyf- 
tem, and is probably as much owing to 
phyfical as to moral caufes. The dimi- 
nution of mobility and irritability in the 
animal frame, muft fortify it againft ex- 
ternal impreffions^ and give it a greater 
ftability in its aftion and re-adtion. So 
far, however, as this is a corporeal pro- 
cefs, it cannot be anticipated; and the 
young muft be exhorted to wait patiently 
for this advantage, till it comes to them 

in 
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in due courfe of time, to compenfate for 
the many privations they muft undergo. 
But if an enquiry into the purely moral 
caufes of the oppofite defefts can fuggeft 
moral means of obviating them in fomc 
meafure at any period, it will certainly be 
worth the pains; for a due degree of firm- 
nefs and confiftency is abfolutely effential 
in forming a refpecSlable charafter. Let us, 
then, enter upon fuch an inveftigation. 

On retracing my own feelings, I find 
that the firft and principal caufe of juve- 
nile weaknefs \% falfe Jhame. The fhame 
of being lingular, — the Ihamc of lying, 
under reftraints from which others arc 
free, — the fhame of appearing ungenteel, 
—arc all acutely felt by young perfons in 
general, and require ftrong principle, or 
much native firmnefs of temper, to fur- 
mount. Moft of the defeftions from par- 
ties and feds, in which perfons have been 
educated, originate from this fenfation, 
• which is perhaps more feduclive to the 
young, than even intereft to the old. It 
firft makes them hefitate to avow them- 

felVcs, 
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fclvcs, and dcfirous of pafling andiftirf-s 
guifhed in mixed companies j it next leads 
them to petty deceptions and compliances ; 
and finifhes with makiT?g entire converts 
of them> frequently with an afFcdlation 
of extraordinary contempt of thofe whom 
they have forfaken, in order to prevent all 
fufpicion of their having been of the num- 
ber. The befl: guard againft this conduct! 
is a ftrong imprcffion of its meannefs. If 
young men were brought to difcern that 
cowardice and fervility were the chief 
agents in this progrefs, their native gene- 
rofity of fpirit would powerfully oppofe 
fuch a degradation of charaftef. Still 
more might be gained by accuftoming 
them to fct a value upon the^circumftancc 
of (landing apart from the mafs of man* 
kind, and to efteem as honourable every 
diftinftion produced by the exercife of 
freedom in thinking and afting. 1 am 
aware that there is a danger to be avoided 
on this fide, too, and that the pride of 
fingularity is equally ridiculous and dii- 
gi^ftful in a young man. But this, I be- 
lieve. 
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licvc, is not the leading error of the 
times; which is rather a propenfity to 
fubmit implicitly to the decifions of fa- 
fhion, and to value onefelf more upon 
following, than oppofing, the manners 
and opinions of the majority. 

The fear of offending is another (hare to 
young minds, which, though commonly 
originating in an amiable delicacy of cha- 
raftcr, muft in fome degree be overcome 
before a manly fteadinefs of condud can 
be fupported. Many inftances have I 
known, in which the fpecics of adulation 
called by the Latins affentatio^ has been 
occafioned by a mere dread of giving of- 
fence by contradiftion. But fuch a habit 
of affenting to every thing that may be 
advanced, is in danger of fubverting all 
our principles; and we may come to 
praclife from artifice that complaifance 
which we perceived to be fo agreeable, 
when only the confequence of modeft de- 
ference. This is an evil attending the 
praftice, otherwife fo inftruftive, of fre- 
quenting the company of feniors and fu- 

periors; 
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periors; and it is only to'be:Gquofer^<5le4 
by a mixture of free fociety with equals^ ; 
. Akin to this is the fear of giving paint, 
It infpires an infuperable repugnance to 
the delivery of difagreeable truths, or the 
undertaking of unpleafaht- offices: things 
which in the commerce of life are often 
neceflary to the difcharge of, our duty. 
In particular, one whofe office it is to ap- 
ply medicine to the mind^ muft, as well as 
.the phyfician of the body, conquer his re* 
luftance to give temporary pain, for the 
fake of affording lafting benefit. Exceft 
of politenefs deviates into this weaknefs. 
It makes no diftinftion between faying an 
unplpafant thing, and faying a rude one. 
A courfe of fentimental reading is likewile 
apt to fofter fuch an extreme delicacy of 
feeling, as makes the . painful duties of 
the heart infupportable. The moft ef- 
.fedlual remedy in this ftate of morbid fen- 
fibility, is an unavoidable neceflity of 
mixing in the bufinefs of the world, and 
encountering all its rough nefles. To per- 
fons of a retired condition, the beft lubfti*- 

tute 
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tute is ftrengthcning the mind with the 
dilates -of a mafcUlihe and high-toned 
phiJofophy. 

The deftre offleafing all mankind^ which 
is the counterpart of the two former prin- 
cipfes, is a fertile fource of weaknefs and 
mutability in*fome of the beft difpofitions. 
It is the quality commonly ternied good 
nature^ and perhaps it is in fome meafure 
national to Englilhmen. Young perfons 
are not only themfelves prone to fall into 
tiLCt{^ of eafy good nature, but it is the 
quality that moft readily captivates them 
in the choice of an early friend. It is im- 
poffible here to blame the difpofition, al- 
though it be highly important to guard 
againft the indulgence of it; for it leads to 
the very feme imbecility of conduft that 
falfe (hame and cowardice do. In the 
courfe of ogr duties we are almoft as fre- 
quently called upon to undergo the cenfurc 
and enmity of mankind, as to cultivate 
their friendfliip and good opinion. Civ 
cero, in enumerating the caufes which in- 
duce men to^defert their duty, very pro- 
* ' : perly 
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pcrly mentions an unwillingnefs " Cufcipcrt 
inimicitias," to take up enmities. This 
is, indeed, one of the fevereft triakiof our 
attachment to principle s but it is what we 
muft be ready to fuftain when occafion 
requires, or renounce every claim to a 
ftrong and elevated charafter. 

When young in life, I derived much 
fatisfadlion from thinking that I had not 
an enemy in the world. A too great fe- 
cility in giving up my own intereft, when 
it involved a point of contention, and a 
habit of affenting to, or at lead not op- 
pofing the various opinions I heard, had^ 
in faft, prcferved me from direft hofti- 
lities with any mortal, and, I had rea(bn 
to believe, had conciliated for me the 
paffive regard of mpft of thofe with whom 
I was acquainted. But no fooner did dif- 
ferent views of things, and a greater firm- 
nefs of temper, incite me to an open dc- 
dararion refprding points which I thought 
highly interefting to mankind, than I was 
made fenfible, that my former fource of 
fatisfadion muft be exchanged for felf-ap* 

probation 
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probarion and the eftyp« of a few. The 
^yent gaye me at fim fome furprife and 
pjore concern -, for I can truly fay, that in 
my own bread, I found np obdacle to the 
point of agreeing to differ. It was evei> 
fonoe time before I could conftrue the 
eftranged lool^s of thofe, who meant to 
intim^^te tl^at they had renounjced private 
friendfhip with ipe, upoq mere public 
grounds. But enough! At prefcnt, I 
c^n fincerely affure you, that I feci more 
jcompunftion for early compliances, than 
regret for the confequences of later aflcr- 
jions of principle, hxA it is my decided 
^dvice to you, who are beginning the 
world, oot to be intimidated from openly 
(cfpoufmg the caufe you think ^ right one^ 
by th|e apprehenfion of incurring any man's 
difpleafure. 1 fuppofe this to be done 
IR^ithin the limits of candour, modefty, 
and real good temper. Thefe being ob- 
ferved, you can have no enemies but thofc 
lybo arc not wortliy to be your friends. 

Adieu! 

|:,ETT£R 
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LETTER III. 

ON ATTACHMENT TO THB ANCIENTS, 



DEAR SON^ 

You cannot but have remarked, that^ 
even at this period, there are many whofe 
attachment to the \^riters of antiquity is 
little inferior to that of the critics and 
commentators who immediately fucccedcd 
the revival of literature. Wrapt up ia 
profound admiration of them, they fpend 
their whole time in ftudying their wori;s, 
in which they find every fpecies of excel- 
knee in its moft cxquifite degree; and 
they look down upon the beft perform- 
ances of the moderns, as only humble 
imitations of the great models which the 
ancients have fct before them. Every de- 
viation 
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vlation from their principles, they confider 
as a deviation from truth and nature j and 
prefer a fault fanftioned by their example, 
4ro' a beauty not reducible to their ftand- 
^pd. How for all this is owing to a juft 
preference, or a narrow prejudice ; and if 
fhe latter, by what modes of thinking it is 
principally foftered, cannot be an unin- 
terefting inquiry. 

Many writers have employed themfelves 
ift drawing particular comparifons between 
fimilar works of the ancients and moderns; 
and I do not mean to add to the number. 
It will, rather be my attempt to* deduce 
from general reafoning fome principles by_ 
which their comparative merit may be 
determined a priori. This may feem a i 
ftfange mode of deciding upon objefts 
\^hich are capable of being brought to an 
aftual parallel] but when it is confidered 
how few can come to the examination 
without prepoflcffions in favour of indivi- 
duals, it may be admitted that this me- 
thod has its advantages. In fact, by the 
force of early affociations, the beauties of 
* C our 
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our literary fevourites ftrike us as the 
charms of a miftrcls do a lover. We 
can hardly judge of dicm fobcrly— we are 
all enthufiafm, or all coldnefs. You can- 
not but have heard, at the recital of the 
fume piece, ibme exclaiming. How di- 
vine! and others. What wretched fluff! 
—yet both parties paffing for men of tafte. 
Let us then leek a firmer foundation for 
our judgment. 

All philolbphers agree, that man is pe- 
culiarly charafterizcd as an improvcable \ 
being, not only with refpedt to the indivi- ■ 
dual, but to the fpecies. It is true, many 
caufes may for a long time fufpend the 
courfc of improvement, or even occafion 
a retrograde motion ; nor does the capa- 
city for it in the fpecies extend to every 
attainment of the individual. Many arts 
depend fo much more upon exercife tiian 
upon rule, that the excellence of a parti- 
cular artift cannot be tranlmitted to a fuc- 
ceflbr; hence a later age does not (land 
on the fhoulders of an earlier one with 
refpeft to them. This is very much the 

cafe 
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cafe with the arts of painting and fculp-^ 
ture. In thefe, after the difcovery of the 
technical modes of forking and the cx- 
iftence of models fufficiently excellent td 
direft the tafte of the learner, every ad- 
vance towards perfeftion muft proceed : 
from individual talents and induftry^ 
With a block of marble and a chifel^ and . 
a foul touched with the fire of genius, and 
habituated to the contemplation of fine 
forms in art and nature, the Grecian fculp- 
tor called into life his Apollo, or Venusj 
and left to future artifts only to admire and 
imitate. 

Among the produfts of literature, poe- 
try has been thought peculiarly to rcfem- 
ble the arts above mentioned, in foon ar- 
riving at a perfedion, to which after-im- 
provements of the human fpecies could 
make no addition. Ingenious difTertations 
have been written to prove, that a fim- 
ple ftate of man and nature, as they exift 
in the firft dawnings of civilization, is the 
condition moft propitious to poetical at- 
tempts j and, in faft, many of the favour- 
C % ite 
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ke produdHons of die raufe in various 
countries date from fuch periods. This 
theory^ fupported as it b by various plau- 
fible arguments^ is, however, in my opi-. 
nion, rather elegant than IbHd. When 
hnguage and the art of verGfication had 
reached to a ceraun pitch of refinement, 
that poetry which confided in the defcrip- 
tion of natural obje6fe, and of the fimple 
|affe<5lions of the |ieart, might, indeed, at 
I once attain excellence; and the attempts 
I of a more poliflied age to improve upon 
it, might degenerate into tinfcl and con- 
ceit. Still, however, as nature herfelf 
does not alter, and as the fimpleft man- 
ners are always cxifting among a cercaSn 
dafs of mankind, a writer of true taftc 
may at any time excel in delineations of 
this kind. Inftances of this are likely to 
happen, "x^^hcn, after long periods of re- 
finement, the ^elifli for fimplicity coflfie$ 
round again. This feems to i>e the cafe 
among us at prefcht; and he muft be a 
very prejudiced reader, ^'ho can prefer 
the literary t9&t of the ages of Elizabedi 

and 
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and the Charles's, to that of the prefent 
day, in rcfptft to juftnefs and truth. If 
the piftures of nature exhibited by a 
Cowper and many other modern poets bq 
compared with thofe of any former age of 
Englilh poetry, I will venture to afiert,, 
that they will be found beyond compari- ; 
fon the mod chafte and exaft. it may I 
here be remarked, that a fimple age is ne* 
ver fenfible of the merit of its own fimplU 
city 5 but, on the contrary, is fond of 
laying on with profufion all the ornament 
it poflefles. This is univerfally true of 
favages, with refpeft to the decoration of 
their perfons, and all the little apparatus 
of their cabins. It is equally true of the 
language and rude compofition^ of a peo- 
ple ftill barbarous, or only rifing towards 
civilixation. Their produdlions, there- 
fore, are lefs uniformly fimple than thofe 
of an age which can folly conceive the 
difference between different ftyles, and 
poflefles judgment enough to exhibit each 
in its purity. 

C 3 But 
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But with refpcft to the higher fpedes of 
poetical compofitions, there can be no pot 
fible reafon to fuppofe that excellence in 
them "will be the growth of an early ftage 
of civilization, or that it will not in gene- 
ral keep pace with other choice produfts of 
the mind in their progrcfs towards perfec- 
tion. Uniformity of defign will not exift 
before accuracy of conception, — ^beauty 
of arrangement, before a juft fenfe of 
order, — propriety of feledion, before the 
principle of congruity,-r-ftrength and de- 
^cacy of fentiment, before a habit of an- 
flraft thinking, — fplendour of didion, be- 
fore the large and varied ufe qf language. 
Unlefs, therefore, it were in the power of 
native genius to overcome impoffibilitics, 
. wc fhould never expeft to fee a capital 
■work, combining all the excellencies of 
plan, imagery, and fentiment, and at th? 
fame time free from grofs defefts, pro- 
duced in an uncultivate4 age, or by an il- 
literate author. 

But, however probable the progreffive 
iwiprovpmept pf poet7 may appear 'm 

thforjr, 
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theory, it will be faid, that its aftual pro-, 
grefs has not correfponded with this fup- 
pofition. For this, however, various 
caufes may be afligned, and efpecially the 
following. Some works of extraordinary 
merit, and peculiarly calculated to be- 
come popular, appeared at an earl/ pe- 
riod, and obtained fuch a high degree of 
admiration, that they became models in 
their refpeftive kinds, and reftridled all 
fubfequcnt efforts of genius to mere imi- 
tation. Thus, from the time of Homer,' 
epic poetry became an artificial compofi- 
tion, whofe rules were in reality drawn 
from the praftice of the Grecian bardj 
rather than from the principles of nature. 
Lyric and dramatic poetry were in like 
manner fixed, though at a later period, by 
Grecian models 5 fo that the Roman 
writers of fimilar performances could not 
be faid to bring any thing of their own to 
their works. The fame (hackles of imi- 
tation have hung upon the poetry of mo- 
dern Europe i whence a fair comparifon 
of the powers and genius of different pe^ 
C 4 ripds 
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riods is rendered fcarcely pra£ticablc# 
The leading fpecies of poetry, like the 
orders of architefture, have come down 
to us fubjeft to certain proportions, and 
requiring certain ornamental accompani- 
ments, which perhaps have had no foun- 
dation whatever but the cafual pradtice of 
the earlieft maftersj nay, poflibly, the 
whole exiftence of fome of the fpecies has 
had the fame accidental origin. 

Meantime, the veneration for the an- 
cients has been raifed to the highefl pitch 
by this perpetual reference to them as mo- 
dels ; and it has been concluded, that 
works which have engaged the ftudy, and 
called forth the imitation, of fo many fuc- 
ceeding ages, mull poffefs a fupreme de- 
gree of excellence. But after all, their 
reputation may have been much more 
owing to accident than is commonly fup- 
pofed. That the Grecian poets, conti- 
nually recording the deeds of their coun- 
trymen, and offering incenfe to the nor 
tional vanity, ftiould have been hel3 in 
high efteem at home, was natural. That 

the 
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I 

the Romans, receiving all their literature 
from Greece, ihould adopt its principles- 
and prejudices, was alfo to be expe£ted* 
But that they fhould tranfmit thena to fo 
large a portion of the civilized world, and 
this not only during the period of their 
domination, but to new races of men, fo ' 
many centuries after the downfall of their 
empire, muft be reckoned accidenty as far 
as any thing in hiiman af&irs can be called 
accidental. Had not the Chriftian reli- 
gion eftablilhed a kind of fecond Roman 
empire, even more capable of fwaying 
the opinions of mankind than the firft, it 
is highly improbable that we fhould at 
this day have been commenting upon the . 
clafTical writers of Greece and Rome. It 
is, indeed, aftonilhing to reflect, by what 
a flrange concatenation of caufes, the 
youth of Chriftian Europe fhould be in- 
ftruded in the fables of Greek and Latin 
mythology, which were fallen into con-"A 
tempt even before Rome ceafed to be 
heathen. It certainly has not been on ac- 
count of their wifdom and beauty that 

they 
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they have furvivcd the wreck of fo many 
hctttr things. They have been embalmed 
in the languages which contained them, 
and which, by becoming likcwife the de- 
pofiuiries of Chriftian doftrine, have been 
rrndercd facred languages. 
Muc it is time to give you a little refpite. 



/ 
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LETTER IV. 

THJB FORMER SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



From the tenor of my laft letter, you 
have, doubtlefs, perceived the intended 
application of my argument a priori. 
And without hefitation I avow, that the 
fuppofition that any kind of intelle6tual 
produdt will not partake of the general 
improvement of the mind, under fimilar 
circumftances, appears to me perfedly 
unphilofophical. While, then, it is ac- 
knowledged that modern times, in extent 
and accuracy of knowledge, have far * 
furpaffed thofe periods which ought rather 
to be regarded as the infancy than the anti- 
quity of the world, I cannot fee why the 
moralift, the metaphyfician, the hiftorian, 
the critic, the orator, and the poet, too, 
I ihould 
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ihould not be benefited by the progrels. 
Horace has faid, " that the fource of good 
writing is good fenfc ;* and what is this, 
but the refult of reafon operating upon 
experience? It may, indeed, be urged, 
that there are certain topics, upon which, 
after men in a ftate of civilization have 
once begun to think, little additional 
knowledge can be gained by experimental 
or fcientific procefies ; and the philofophy 
of the human mind may be given as an 
inftance. Every rnan bearing about him, 
and viewing round him, the fubjeft of this 
kind of invcftigation, no length of time 
or foreign aid feems wanting to enable 
him to carry it as far as his faculties will 
permit. And it is probably true, that 
fcarcely any pointa^of moral and meta- 
phyfical fpcculation ^fcaped the acute re- 
fearch of the numerous Grecian fchools 
which devoted their whole attention to 
ftudies of this kind ; nor at the prefcnt 
day do many of thefe points feem nearer 
being fettled than they were two thoufand 
years ago. Yet, if the ancients treated 
8 them 
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them with as much fubtility and ingenuity 
as the moderns, the latter will, I believe, 
be generally allowed to have excelled in 
clearnefs of arrangement, and folidity of 
argumentation; fo that where certainty is 
not now attained, there is great reafon 
to fuppofe it unattainable. And I can 
fcarcely conceive, that many perfons, af- 
ter making themfelves mafters of the mo-] 
dern theories refpedling the mind, willj 
think it worth while to retrace, the laby4 
rinth of ancient metaphyftc. 

The limitation 1 made of the fuperiority 
of modern writers to cafes in which the 
circumftances werejimilary would probably 
be made much ufe of by a zealot for anti-* 
quity, who would attempt to fliew, that 
the language, manners, and inftitutions of 
the ancients gave them, in a variety of in- 
ftarices, peculiar advantages over the mo- 
dems. As to language, however, let the 
intrinfic pre-eminence of the Greek and 
Latin be placed ever fo high, ftill, wtrii 
refpeft to us, they are dead language^; -ill 
which we could not read a fentence fo ai^ 

to 
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to be undcrftood, or write a fhort com* 
pofition fo as not to be ridiculed^ by an old 
Greek or Roman. I am far from chain- 
ing with afFedation thofe who fall into 
raptures with the verfification of Virgil 
and Horace, or the numerous profe of 
Plato and Cicero. I am perfuaded that 
by long attention they have brought thcm- 
lelves to a perception of fomewhat excel- 
lent, though it be a different thing fix>m 
the real excellence. But can it be doubted^ 
that the fame attention paid to one's own^ 
or another living language, the true pro* 
/nunciation and all the delicacies of which 
\ may with certainty be known, will afford at 
leaft as folid and rational a pleafure ? Lan* 
guage and modes of thinking have a clofc 
connexion with each other; and where 
the latter become more accurate and me- 
thodical, the former muft neceffarily im- 
prove in force and precifion. New ideas 
mjjft likewife require new words ; as know- 
ledge, therefore,, advances, languages mufl 
become richer, and that, not only in direfk 
tcrmsj but in figurative and allufive ex- 

preflions» 
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preffions. The former is an advantage in' 
accuracy, the latter in eloquence; and it \ 
would be a vain attempt to transfufe into 
claffical Greek and Latin the clofe argu- 
mentation of a Hume, and the excurfive 
rhetoric of a Burke. 

With regard to the changes which 
manners and inftitutions have undergone, 
though this may, in fome few inftances, 
have rendered modern rimes lefs favour- 
able than the ancient to certain ftudies, as 
particularly thofe to which great emulation 
was formerly attached by means of public 
rewards and applaufes, yet this caufe can- 
not have operated to any confiderable ex- 
tent upon literature in general. There 
can never want motives to excel in what 
is truly valuable s and though the fpecies 
of encouragement may vary, the efFeft 
will be fimilar. If oratory among the 
ancients had more fcope at the bar; with 
us it has more in the fenate ; and that of 
the pulpit is an entirely new creation. If 
the plaudits of aflcmbled Greece were ani- 
mating in a high degree to dramatic at- 
tempts. 
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tempts, thofe of a modern theatre^ en- 
forced by the folid benefits of a third night, 
are fcarccly lefs fo :— though I do not mean 
to inftance the theatre as one of the beft 
fchools of tafte ; but neither was it in the 
age of Auguftus. Horace, you knowj^ 
complains that, even among the knights,! 
pleafure had migr??ted from the ears to the! 
eyes; aad the Roman ftage might at leaft 
vie with thofe of the Haymarket and Co-^ 
vent Garden, in proceflions and triumphs; 
Nay, I cannot but fufpcft, that in the mod 
brilliant times of Greece, the chorufles 
and the v/ho\tjeu de theatre v^tvt more ad- 
dreffed to the love of extraordinary fpcc- 
iacles in a wondering populace, than to the 
jndgmcnt of fobcr critics. 

But I Ihall not further purfue compari- 
fons between partiailar kinds of literary 
produftions, at different periods. My- 
purpofe was rather to fuggcft general 
principles of judging, which might fcrvc 
as a counterpoife to the prepoffeflions 
ufually entertained on thefe fubjefts. In 
conformity with this defigh, I (hall con- 
clude 
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elude my letter with fome remarks on the 
caufes which hive foftcred an unrcafon* 
able attachment to the writers of antiquity. 
Education has been the primary fourcc 
of thefe prejudices. For many centuries, | 
all the literary characters in Europe have 
been fed and nurtured with the claffics, 
and have employed the beft years of their 
lives in attempting to underftand and imi- 
tate them. Affociations thus cemented, 
are fcarcely ever to be diffolvcd. Every 
fentiment of the foul is intereftcd in pre- 
ferving them, and the paflions ri& up to 
defend the decrees of the judgment. Even 
the praftical fciences, which ought to r«- 
ce^ve leffons from every day's experience, 
have for ages been chained to the fchools 
of t|iefe early mafters. In my own pro- 
feffionj how many writers of rjsial talents 
do I iind, who hefitate to admit a cotcm- 
porary truth when oppofite to the authority 
of Hippocrates and Galen. At prefent,- 
indeed, this fervitude is pretty well over in 
our country; but learned foreigners ftill 
fake a great deal of unneceflary and fruit- 
D lefs 
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kfa ptins to reconcile the nuucinis of mo* 
dern experience with the premature die- 
Utes of the &thers of phyfic Pride gcmh 
curs with prejudice in maintaining the 
value of what we have diftioguifbed our- 
ftlves in acquiring; and the credit of thofe 
Acquifidons by which literary honours mrc 
obtained» muft be fupporccd for the fidoe 
of the honours diemfelves. 

This general impreflion in fiivour of 
tncient literature, b fubje& to particular 
caufes of ftllacious judgmeiic One of 
theft ii> the common prance of con- 
feunding the merit of the wris^r widi that 
of his mpriti as if fuperior abilides ihould 
always produce fuperior performancei. 
But though die inventor ftands iugher in 
the fcale of genius than the improver, yet 
the workman(hip of die latter will in 
many refpe^ts be more peHed than diat 
oftheformer^ Thistsfuffidentlyobviaak 
in pieces of mechanifm, and other woriks 
of mere uulityi where it would be 
thought a ftrange prejudice to prefer die 
original draught of the moft ingenioua wu 

tift. 
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lift, to the improved copy of bis journey- 
mail. Afid why (houW not Ac lame ob- 
fervatiofl apply to the mechanical paits> ac 
kadi fiich as the plan and difpofition, of a 
tkerary deftgn? Although the article 6f 
cbfiical fiiiA, that " Homer was the 
greateft poet who ever exifted/' be ad- 
fiikted ifi Its' Alii extent^ the general fupe« 
riori^ of the Iliad to the JEneid or Para- 
dife Loft, will not follow as a legitimate 
Gonlequence. ^ 

Another deception is, confounding the 
merit of a performance with its cqfual 
value. Every thing which conveys in- 
dformation of the manners and icntiments , 
jofz remote age, is a fit fubjcft for liberal 
coriofity 5 and thofc remains of antiquity 
wbidi abound in liirfi information deferve 
the -attentiye ftudy of the philofopher as 
'wdi as the philologer. But this value, in 
niany cafes, arifes more from the faults 
ritan Ait exceHcncies of a writer, whole 
minute detaib of common occurences, or 
rcfferencer to idle and extravagant fables, 
may deform his work as a prQdu6Hon of 
D 2 genius. 
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genius^hile they afford high gratificatioii 
to the curious antiquary. Had Homer 
compof^ another Iliad inftead of an 
Odyffey, he would probably have exhi- 
bited n^uch more fublimity of conception, 
and grandeur of dcfcription, of both which 
the Odyffey contains very faint traces: 
.but we fliould have loft a copious ftore of 
jnforniiation concerning the arts and do* 
,meftic manners of that early period, which 
no other work could fupply. The circum- 
jiftance of: language comes imder this head 
I of cixtrinfic value. To trace the progrels 
of men's ideas, by means of the expreffions 
in which they clothed them — to view terms 
derived from fenfible objedts gradually 
] • transferred to intelle£tual notions, and fiin- 
j . pie energies receiving their fucceflive mo- 
j; difications — is highly interefting to the phi- 
lofophic mind. Hence men of fpeculation 
have always been defirous of knowing a 
. multiplicity of la,nguagesj and they have 
, read with eagernefs very inferior compo* 
fitions, if tranfmitted in the tongue of a 
*. remote age. ~ 

Further^ 
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. ]purthcrj a foreign, and (till more^ a 
dead, language, never gives us its matter , 
with exaftly the fame impreffions zs wc-\ 
fhould receive from it in our own. Many ,; 
beauties are loft; but, in return, many im- . 
perfections are concealed. And, in parti- 
cular, the air of tritenefs and vulgarity, 
which ever attends performances of infe-ij 
rior rank in our native language, is 
thrown off by allying the matter with^ 
words which can never be quite familiar 
to us. Many a rnoral fendment which; 
would make an ordinary figure in Englifli, 
ftrikes us with the force of a deep maxim 
in Latin or Greek, and dwells on our me- 
mory. This, indeed, is a real advantage 
arifing from the ftudy of thofe languages ; 
but it is not to be placed to the account of 
peculiar excellence in their writers. 

To what purpofe have I addrefled to 
you all thefe obfervations ? Moft cer- 
tainly not to perfuade you to lay afide your 
favourite claflics, which, befides the folid 
pleafure and inftruftion they are capable 
of affording yoi|, are, in fome meafure, 
D 3 profeflior^ 



piroiellioriai objeflfs of your ftiidies. fe- 
dtdge a liberal admiration of their excel- 
lencies; Imprint their Beauties upon 
your imaginjrtian, and their rtrorafe updtt 
jnat heart. Bui do not be feduced to 
r^ard as models of perfeftiori, what were 
o^tfie Experiments of early irt-^do hot 
tMnk tSaf tfi^ pof/ets of men havi d*^ 
cSned, White itheir adirailtagfcs have Ifl^ 
drfcafed^if^^hd, abovfe all, do riot dfeclddbj^ 
ancient autTrority^ what c^n bd brought tcit 
tfee feir tcfl: of ftlbdefti fb^ifoii. 

pareweBt 
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LETTER V. 

ON THl PgJlSyiT OF IMPROVEMENT* 



Yov have frequently^ I queftion mi^ 
been difgufted widi the coounon cant eafir 
ployed againft all projects for icnpr<^f« 
ment^ ^' that perfedtion is a thing not at< 
'tainable here fcetow— that eveiy diing hu*- 
man muft partake of the dtk&s of humao 
nature—that it b a follj to aim a; iqipo(g* 
biKties''--*-and the like« Tbi^ laDguage^ 
which tni^t m\h equal truth hi^e beeft 
held at every ftage of human advance^ 
ment, is thece&re equally trivial in ^| 
and he who admits riuti: it would have been 
an injury to mankind if ten oenturiefi agp 
it had operated to difcourage attempts ibr 
knprovemem:^ can give no (ufficient reafon 
why it would not be fp at d^e prefem day. 
D 4 K 
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If you confider the perfons from whom 
this ftrain of declamation proceeds, you 
will infallibly find it to have its origin in 
ignorance, weakiiefs^ or fclfiflinefs Often 
in ignorance, the declaimer being neither 
fufficiently informed of the prefent ftatc 
of^he art or fcicn<ie to which he refers, 
nor difcerning the means for its further ad- 
vancement. Often in weaknefji-^wznt of 
enei^Jr of ttpmptt and force of underftand- 
11^ to fupport a vigorous exertion. Oft- 
cner than all in /e^Jbnefs, when perfonal 
advantages are derived from prefent dcr 
fefts, which would be endangered by any* 
attempts to amend them. Every gene- 
rous and elevated fpirit will inculcate 
maxims diredtly the reverie; — that .per- 
fcdtion is the point conftantly to be aimed 
at, whether attainable or not; and that no 
purfuit beneficial tp mankind has hitherto 
been brought to a ftate in which it is inca- 
pable of further progrefs. This is admitted 
to be th^ cafe with refpefl: to perfonal ad- 
vances in religion and virtue, even by thofe 
who arc the feafl inclined to improvement 

in 
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in gcneralr— for it is aflertcd by authority, 
which they dare not contradict It is 
likcwife readily acknowledged, with re* 
fpedt to moft of thofe arts and fcienccs, 
the free progrefs of which does not oppofe 
the interefts of individuals. And it fecms 
impoffible to aflign a reafon why the fame 
maxims fliould not apply to every fubjcdt 
in which the human fecukies are engaged^ 
provided it docs not relate to things ma- 
nifeftly beyond their reach. If perfeftiorn 
be any where attainable, it would feem to 
be peculiarly in thofe inftitutions which 
are the creatures of man — in which he 
has a fpecific end and purpofe in view, in* 
volving no wills or powers but his own-^ 
which are purely matters of convention 
between man and man, that may be made 
whatever he choofes to make them. Such 
are all the regulations belonging to civil fo- 
ciety. In thcfe concerns, if the end be firfl: 
precifely laid down, and if experience be 
faithfully confulted as to the fuccels of dif- 
ferent meanSi it is fcarcely poffible that 
continual progrefs ihpuld not be made, as 

the 
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the world advances in rcafon and know- 
ledge, towards a pcrfcfk coinddertce of 
means and end. 

You may probably have met with the 
^flertion, that " in tjie fcience of politics, 
all principles that are fpcculativcly right, 
i^t praftically wrong." This fentence 
was^thc fally of a witty writer, who was much 
hiore diltinguifhcd for faying lively things 
than folid ones. Like other paradoxes, it 
will not bear examinatton.- It carries a 
palpable dontradidion on its very face ; for 
in a practical fcience, the proof of the rec- 
titude of its fpeculative prineiples is only to 
be found in their agreement with prafticc. 
What lliould we fay of a fyftem of pcr- 
ipeftive, the rules of whith gave every 
^re falfe and diftorted^ or a fyftem of 
mcnfuration, by which no one meafore 
turned out right ? The reafon afligned 
by, the writer for the oppofirion between 
principles and prafticc in the inftance he 
adduces, is, that the principles are founded 
upon the foppolition that man afts rea- 
sonably—which he does not. This re- 
mark 
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iMilt is evidently an ebullition offpledetic 
Atire; but were it juft, the legitimate cod* 
dufion would be> that the principles wck 
erroneous; for if man be really not a 
rtSifenable creature^ they erred in regard- 
ing him as fuch. To whatever clafi 
l^ belongs, it will not be denied that he is 
d6iuated by motives i and tbeie motives k 
li the great bufinefs of thofe who jdan fyf- 
iftms of law jiftd government to dilbover. 
Such fyfteffls alone can be ipeculatively m 
well as pra£ticaliy right; and in them the 
theory can no more be at variance with 
the pra&icc, than Caufe with effcft. The 
writer's affertion, therefore, is a mere fi>- 
phifm, which I (houkl not. have thought 
worthy of refutation, had I not obfcrved 
it triumphantly Repeated) ^s the mature 
conclufion of a &ge in worldly affairsi by 
perfons who condUr with him in diflike to 
z^^tiki to firft principUs in this and focne 
other matters. The truth is, they believe 
man to be pofleffed of more reafon than 
they are wiUing to allowj and it is his rea- 
^ that they are afraid oL 
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^ To refolve things into their firfl princi- 
ples is j^M^^, the nobleft employment 
of the mind, and that which alone confers 
a title to real wijdom* Without a portion 
of it, the experience of a long life may 
only ferve to accumulate a confufed mafs 
of opinion, partly true, partly falfe, and 
leading to no one certain conclufion. The 
waht oFa philofophic mind makes many 
liien of bufinefs mere plodders, and many 
men of reading and even .of obfervation, 
merci retailers of vague unconnedied no- 
rions. Order, precifion, concatenation, 
analyfis, are all the refults of philofophy. 
Yet even this word, as you muft have re- 
marked, as well as thofe of improvement 
arid reformation, has been the fubject of 
obloquy. It has been branded with the 
epithet of impious by the bigot, of arrogant 
by the cautious, and of vifionary by the 
dull. It has drawn down the anathemas 
6f the feriou3, and the ridicule of the light. 
Abo^c all, it has been treated with that 
ironical fneer, which is fo common a re- 
fource to thofe who are confcbus of being 

deficient 
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'deficient in argument. ** Thank heaven! 
I am no pbilo/opber \ I pretend not to be 
wifcr than thofe who have gone before 
me. I do not boaft of the difcovcry of 
new principles. \ muft beg leave to re- 
tain tny anuquated nodons notwlthftand- 
ing philofophers call them prejudices.** 
Thefe flowers of polemical rhetoric, which 
decorate fo many fcrmons, fpeeches, and 
efl&ys, though they have loft the attraftibn 
of novelty, are yet of no fmall efficacy in 
. fwaying trivial minds i and the argumentum 
ad verecundiam to which they appeal, is 
4pt to overpower unafliiming modefty. 
Such a ftrain of frothy infolence is beft 
difconcerted by admitting it fcrioufly as 
an honeft confcffion of inferiority. I would 
fay — " I know you are not a philofopher 
— I never took you for one — your educa- 
tion and habits of life have difqualificd you 
from all pretenfions to the charafter — your 
opinions are mere prejudices, and do not 
merit a refutation/* 

But if there be thofe who bona fide are 
afraid of philofophy, bccaufe very mif- 

chievous 
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diicv;ous doArines have been propagated 
^der.it3 name> lee (hem be told^ tfaac 
5¥haJ: they dread is only the ufe of reafon 
in a large way, and upon the nw>ft impor- 
tant fiibjcas*5 and that if, on the v^lcy 
mt art better for the g^ of reafon, though 
fome abufe it, wc arc likcwife better i^ 
idpiring to he philofophen, though fbmc 
finely and for bad purposes arrogate die 
tide. A very commo.n topic of railing 
againft philofophy, is the extravagant and 
^orttradidory opinions held by the ancient 
IcliooU of phiiofophers. But with whom 
0(%ht Hhey to be compared i Not widi 
thofe who have been enlightened by<fireft 
tcvdation, but wkh the vulgar and bigots 
of dieir own times, who implicidy received 
all die abfurditics which fraud and fupcr- 
ftitton had foifted into their fyftems of 
faith. Ifi by the efforts of unaided philo- 
fophy, out of a people thus dcbafed, could 
be raifed a Socrates, an Epiftetus, an An- 
toninus, what honours fliort of divine, arc 

* Hu^us opas onup cft» ^e divinis humaD]A|tte 
▼cram invcnire. Senec* 

8, not 
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not due to it? Nor have its fervices tQ 
nuoikind in later age^ been much }efs C(^f: 
ipicuous i (qr not to in(ift on the great a4?r 
iranoeoients in aroi and fcience which ham 
ori^pai^d from miural philofopby^ (fincil 
they are queftioned t^ none) what man of 
enlarged ideas will deny, that iht phihfopbf 
ff ibe bumoH miiul, o(law, of commerce, of 
ffwrnmeuij of morals, and, I will add, of 
religion, have greatly contributed to any 
iiiperiority this age may claim over foriper 
periods? If phtlofophy thus employed 
have occafioned fome evibt a more codr-* 
reft and diligent ufir of the fame wiU rt** 
move tkem. If erroneous conchtfions 
hav€ beqp drawn from a partial or pne«< 
roatupe iodu&ion of iads^ they will be rec^ 
rified by a fiiturc more extenfive induG&on, 
After dH, no medium can pofTibly be af-^ 
fignod between reafomng freely, and not 
reafoning at ail— between fubmitting im- 
plicitly to any human authority, and to 
none. 

We are placed in this world with a va- 
riety of faculties^ and of objefts on which 

ta 
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to cxercifc them. Doubtlefs, there are ill 
nature limits which we cannot pafs j but 
what man fli.all prefume to mark them 
out for other men ?— what man (hall fay 
to his fellow-mcn> I permit you to exer- 
cifc your reafon upon thefe objefts, but I 
ifbrbid you from cxercifing it on thofe ? 
Many, indeed, have fo prefumed; but the 
friends of truth and mankind have ever 
ircfifted their ufurped authority. 

For you, my dear Son, I do not appre- 
hend that you will be backward in afferting 
the nobleft prerogative of. man. Of all 
improvements^ that of yoUr own mind is 
of the moft confequence to you. It is 
likewife that the moft in your power, and 
in the purfuit of which you vll'ill be leaft 
liable to thwart the interefts and prejudices 
of others. Remember, however, that the 
fureft mark of progrefs is a full perception 
of the difproportion between acquifirions 
already made, and thofe which remain to 
be made. 

Adieu! 

LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 

pN 7HB LOVX OF APPLAUSE^ EXEMPLIFIED 
IN THB YOUNGER PLINY. 

DEAR SONj 

It has for fome years been my cuftom, 
after the perufal of an author, to note 
dow9 the general impreflions it lejft on my 
mind ; and this pradice^ which I begao d» 
ufefylto myfelf, I have followed with more 
attmtion, fince I reflected that it might be 
rendered of fome utility to my children. 
It may therefore not unfrequently happen, 
that fuch remarks a£Ford the fubjeft of a 
letter j and at prcfent I mean to commu.^ 
nicate to you my refledions on the elegant 
and inftruftive Epijiles of Pliny. 

Dr. Johnfon's obfervation concerning 

die fallacy of the common notion, that a 

nan lays open his mind without difguife in 

E his 
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his familiar corrcfpondence, would be 
ftrikingly confirmed by thcfe letters, pro- 
vided they could properly be termed/sr^r/- 
liar. But though many of them are ad- 
drefled to the mod intimate friends he had 
in the world, and relate to pcrfonal topics, 
yet as we know that they were publilhed 
l)y the writer hiinfelf, after they had un- 
dergone his revifion and corredtion, wc 
may be aflured that their purpofe was not 
the (imple efiufion of his mind. In fadlr, 
the evident defign of almoft every letter in 
the coUeftion is, as we commonly exprcfs 
it, to Jet himjelf off\ for they turn upon 
feme adt of munificence which he had per- 
formed, fome inftance of his literary and 
oratorical reputation, his attachment to 
ftudy, his philofophical temper of mind, 
his love of virtue, in (hort, upon fome- 
thing that may heighten his charafter in 
the idea of his correfpondent. His lead- 
ing foible, indeed, the thirft of applaufe, 
they very amply exhibits for he neither 
wiftied to conceal it, nor could he do it 
confidently with his purpofe of obtaining 

applaufc. 
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Vppl^ufe. But we fhall in vain look for 
any touches of nature which may make us 
acquainted in other refpefts with the man. 
All is fo varniflied over with fplendid fen- 
timents> and elegancies of thought and cx- 
prcflion, that no peculiar features arc diP- 
cernible. The fubjeft of every letter is a 
tbetne, on which the fineft things are to be 
faidj and we are continually tempted to 
believe, that the benevolent or generous 
aftion he relates, was done for the exprefs 
purpofe of difplaying it to a friend in its 
feireft colouring. 

Yet fince, from the concurring teftimo- 
ny of writers, we know that Pliny was in 
reality a moft exemplary charafter both in 
public and private life, another inference to 
be drawn is, that the love of admiration, 
how much foever it may deferve the name 
of a tveaknejsy is not on the whole un&« 
vourable to virtue. The defire of pi-aifc 
is a motive to do that which we think may 
deferve praife. This may occafionally, in 
perfons of a corrupted tafte, lead to en- 
deavours at excelling in trivial and ufelefs 
E a perform- 
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tpcrformanccs ; but it can Icarccljr ever 
lead to adioDs manifeftiy bafe and flagi- 
^tious. And on thoic who have forcned a 
juft fcnfe of what is praKfe^worthy, its 
<qperation will be beneficial, by cngag^ 
iclf-love 2s an aimliary to virtuous pria* 
ciplea. 

The age lof Pliny abounded ii^ cliaraor- 
ttvs of the purcft virtue. It wsatrid jGbcm 
as if the locking and deteftable forms in 
ivbicfa vice had exhibit^ herfelf tmder 
the worft of the Roman emperors, hxd 
awakened in mankind a double admiica- 
tion of her c^ofite. At the fimc time, 
the refined .civility of the age had fc^ned 
the rigid morality of the old Komans into 
a fyftem in wiiich the humane virtues iad 
their proper place. Trained in liie beft 
prhic^s, and early imbued <wirii vene- 
ration for the noblcft chara&crs, Pliny 
<x>urted the public efteem by an imication 
of exalted worth; and if his virtue ivas 
not of the complexion of .that which can 
content itfelf with its own confcioufiiefij 
yet it was fufficiendy founded in habit -and 
7 conviftion. 
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convi^tQOj, to induce hftn to bt what he. 
ilfiAied CO appear. In every age and coun^ 
tXjy the public wiU have reafon to be am* 
plf iadsfiedj if its men of rank and high 
oflSce (ball be Plinies. 

The vanity of this writer appears leaft 
refpedable when it turns upon literacy 
£)bje£ts. It was his ardent defire to be 
thought^ not only an excellent pleader and 
rhetorician, but a proficient in every kind 
of compofirion, prrofe or verfe, light or fe- 
rious. That his fondnefs for difplaying 
himfelC rendered him extremely prolbc, 
may be judged, not only from his boaflful 
relations of pleadings of five or fix hours 
at a time, and his frequent commendations 
Osgood hearers^ but from his laboured and 
difilife panegyric on Trajan. I doubt 
not that the patient and even applaufive • 
attention to his long declamations and re- 
citations, of which he fo often informs his 
friends, proceeded rather from a refpeft to 
his charadter, and a wifli to pleafe him, 
than fi-om the real fatisfaftion of his audi- 
tors. From various paflages in l^s letters 
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wc may difcovcr that application was made 
to this foible by perfons who were defirous 
of ingratiating themfel^es in his favour. 
This is the danger of an exceffive love of 
applaufej — not that it fhould vitiate the 
hearty but that it fhould corrupt the judg- 
ment, and lay a man open to the ridicule 
of the malignant, and the artifices of the 
defigning. 

Farewell ! 



LETTEH 
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LETTER VIL 

ON THE STORY OF CIRCE. 
DEAR SON^ 

There was a period of criticifm in 
which the works of Homer were fuppofed 
to contain an encyclopedia of human 
knowledge; and every thing of art, 
fcicnce, and wifdom, which after-ages had 
developed, were afferted to lie in their 
feeds within the compals of his hiftory and 
feble. Under this impreffion, commen- 
tators were naturally led to fearch for re- 
condite meanings in every fcene of inven- 
tion by which he diverfified his poems; 
and particularly they fought to improyc 
the barrcnnefs of his morality, by allcgo- 
rifing his fiftions. The double nature of 
the heathen deities fcrved their purpofe 
very happily in many of thefe attempts ; 
E 4 and 
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and there was little difficulty in perfuading 
the reader that Pallas was wifdom per- 
Ibnified in infpiring an aftion of policy, 
though a few lines before (he had prompt* 
ed deeds ot valour as the martial goddefs^ 
Sounder criticifm has brought back many 
pf thefc fancied allegories to fimple narra- 
tives. Reafoning upon the charaftcr of 
the age in which Homef tUfd, ittd the 
^fcntral ftraln df hi^ wrltingii it fiai rftftifcd 
to admit ideas and defigns ftiahiftfftly oriu 
feinatirtg in 2l vtty different ftatt of ihtiK- 
IfcClual prbgrrfs. 

iTdu ttiay fdcolkft bxit rtadihg isdgefliilr 
the fepiftlc of Hdrdcfc to his frierid Lolliitti 
lihd aamirifig khfe eafy gdod fehft M^ftk 
tHiich he deduces fcflbfts bf moral milim 
ftbm the writings of riftWtr. ThefiS «*, 
in gfeheftaJ, foch as ktif fed! hiftbfy filka 
trith a variety of e^nts krid chafadtert 
Trtlght fuggcft; but frota the adWthtyWfe 
dF Ulyflfe, he fttefts two as cbnfeltedljr 
liWegorical, 

Sirehuhi Voces ^t Cii-c* p'dcula tibtd ; 
khd the fame opinion of theih has, I be- 
lieve. 
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Uevej been entertained by all fucGCodlng 
opmrnentators to the prefent diy» Of the 
$t6ns' foog, I do not at this time mean td 
take notices but I (hall offer to your con- 
fideration fomc remarks on the ftory of 
Cirpc'- 

• The leadii^ circumftances in dils nar- 
ration^ of an encbantrefs turning men into 
beafts by a charmed cup^ and of a wife 
mad by virtue of a counter-charm refilling 
the force of her fpells^ afford fo plaufiblea 
foundation for a moral allegory on the de^ 
bafing effects of fenfuality> and the prefer-, 
vadve power of wifdom, that we need not 
be furprifed at its having been univerfeUy 
received as fuch. Aocordinglyj the Cir^ 
ceafi €Up has become a phrafe in ev^ry cul- 
tivated language \ and the molt celebrated 
poets of different countries have imitated 
or. new modelled the (lory with the hap*^ 
pieft cffefl:. Yet indepcndendy cff die 
genisral argument againft allegorical inter«- 
pretation) drawn from Homer's charad:er 
of writing, there are in the ftory itfel^ 
^hcA clofely examined, fuch con(radi6lions 

£0 
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to the fuppofcd moral defign, that we muft 
cither give it up as a falfe notion, or con^ 
elude that the author was abfolutely void 
of the judgment requifite for fuch a fpe- 
iics of compofition. 

Let us trace the outline of the fable. 

Ulyfles, landing upon the ifland of 
Clrcc, fends a party to explore the country. 
They arrive at the palace of Circe, who 
courteoufly invites them to enter 5 and all 
but Eurylochus comply. She fcts before 
them a mixture of meal, cheefe, honey, 
and Pramnian wine-, the fame compofi- 
tion as Neftor prepares for the wounded 
chiefs in the Iliad. With this (he mixes 
poifonous drugs; and after they have all 
partaken of the refeftion, fhe ftrikcs 
diem with a rod, and they are inftantly 
transformed into fwine. Now, what is 
there in this- that looks on their parts like 
intemperance or grofs fenfuality? Could 
they have done lefs than accept a civility 
which had nothing extraordinary in its 
circumftances, and in which they did not, 
as fer as appeSrs, exceed the bounds of 

moderation ? 
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moderation ? Horner^ who is fo copious 
in the praifes of hofpitality, certainly could 
not mean to reprefent it as a fault to par* 
take of the hofpitable board; and his 
greateft heroes are by no means backward 
or abftemious on fuch occafions. 

But what follows? On the return of 
Eurylochus, who not knowing^c fate of 
his companions, concluded that they were 
all murdered, Ulyffes bravely refolves to 
fet out alone in order to explore the event* 
In the way, he is met by Hermes in the 
ihapc of a youth, who informs him of the 
nature and nxode of Circe's enchantments i 
and prefenting him with a root called 
Moly as a prefervative, direfts him, on 
being touched with the rod, to draw his 
fword and threaten Circe with death. 
"Then (fays he) ftie will invite you to 
her bed; and do not you on any account 
refufe the offer, fince it will conciliate her 
kindnefs : but firfl: bind her with an oath 
not to plan further mifchief againft you.'* 
Ulyffes ads in all points as he was com* 
mamied. 

What 
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What then U this Molj? The com^ 
tfieistators dare not call it temperance — that 
would be too manifeft an outrage to the 
ciSrcumftances of the adventure. They 
inake it therefore inftruSiion or prudeme^ 
and thus are at t>nce conftrained to lower 
the snorsQ to a mere leflbn of caudon. 
Jkb^» however^ would better exprefa the 
iater doftrine cS deSint, and the finlefa 
privilege of the faints.: fbr Ulyfiesi ^th- 
Wt any merit oi bia own> indulges with 
impunity in much grofler a6b of fenfiiality 
&an his men had d<me^ who were turned 
into beafts merely fbr following the coit^ 
moQ dictates of natures The fequel is 
ftiU more irrcconcileable to the fuppofed 
allegory of temperance ; for UlyfTcs fbys 
a whole year wirii Circe^ fharing her bed^ 
and making merry with her good cheer, 
without ever thinkmg of Idiac^ till his 
men remonflrate with him> and urge his 
leturn. It is oUervable^ tbat this part 
of his condudk is exa£Uy that which the 
Italian poets have attribuoed to their intern^ 

peraii 
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derate htrots, who are prdcnted as eaOEun-- 
fks of great virtues with great defe^ 
Critics attempt to obviate this objedion^ 
the ftory, by faying that Ulyffcs was not 
intended for a perfcft charafter. But in 
an adventure meant to exemplify a parti* 
cular virtue^ it would be abfurd indeed to 
make the principal circumftancc a devi- 
ation from that very virtue. 

On the whole, I cannot but be con- 
vinced, that Homer in the ftory of Circe 
had no other end in view, than in that of 
the Cyclops, the Laeftrigons, and various 
others, namely, to gratify the paffion for 
novelty and love of wonder belonging to 
all ages and all readers, by introducing 
into the travels of his hero, all thofe ex- 
traordinary narrations which he had learned 
from tradition, or the reports of mariners. 
This purpofe, fo natural in a poet of a 
rude age, will account, not only for the 
ftrange matter intermixed with many of 
his fables, but for their being introduced 
at all. He who looks for any better 

reafon 
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reafon for many things that he will find 
in the early writers, will only facrifice his 
own judgment to their reputation. 

Your afFcdlionate, &c. 
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LETTER VIII. 

<0K NATURE AND ART, AND THE LOVE OF 
NOVELTY. 



DEAR SON, 

The Englilh fchool of the fine arts has 
diftinguiflied itfelf from every other, by a 
more univerfal reference to nature as a 
ftandard, and a bolder rejeftion of princU 
pics of art long and widely eftabliflied. 
Impatimt of rules, little endowed with a 
capacity for ingenious and elegant fiftion, 
but ftrongly fenfible of natural beauty and 
fublimity, our men of tafte have fallen 
into a peculiarity of manner which has its 
excellencies and its defefts. It has foftered 
an exaft judgment in reprefentations of na- 
ture, whether mental or corporeal ; it has 
elevated the imagination with the nobleft 
objects, and touched the heart with the 

moft 
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moft genuine paffions; but it has narrowed 
the range of pleafurablc fenfations, and 
has infpired a faftidious difrclifh of many 
efforts of ingenuity. By endeavouring ta 
purfue to the firft principles of an abftraft 
philofophy every fpeculation concerning 
the fine arts, a habit has been introduced, 
of refufing to be pleafed where the fourcc 
of pleafurc could not be clearly traced ; 
and that duftility of foul towards attempts 
to anuifc> which is fo happy a preparative 
to their jeffefts, has been rcprcffed by the 
pride of realbning. Perhaps the true phi- 
lofophy of the human mind has fuffered as 
miach from this fcrutinizing fpirit, as th^ 
capacity for enjoyment has done-^^perhap$ 
die ri^t folution of a fundamental thtorem 
has been miffed by looking top far for it. 
I intend in this letter to offer to your coa-^ 
fideration the varied operations of a fimplc 
principle, which, I conceive, will explain 
and juftify many things that our nadonai 
Severity of judgment has queftioncd or re-- 
jcdted. 

What 
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tions. TThis is undoubtedly die noblcft, 
the moft delicious, and perhaps the moft 
copious fource of pleafure ; but to many, 
its enjoyment to any great extent is pre- 
cluded by circumftances, and probably 
length of time will exhauft ic in alL The 
inhabitant of a great city, imprifoned 
within its walls by bufinels or neceffity, 
* can only at fecond hand receive the im- 
preffions proceeding from a view of the 
grand and beautiful of nature's works. 
And even the villager, though placed 
amid the moft pidurefque affemblage of 
wocxls, lakes, and mountains, muft ihevi- 
tably find their charms paU upon his fcnfe, 
tinlefs fupported by new objcfts of curi- 
ofity opening from a clofer refearch into 
the wonders of creation^ It is the fame 
with that part of nature which relates to 
mind. The ordinary difplay of paffions 
and interefts which we behold in real life 
ind in hiftory, proves at length infufHcient 
\to fill our minds. We eagerly look out 
for more extraordinary charafters and 
events J and at laft are compelled to quit 
6 nature 
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n&axt altogether^ and feed our appetite 
for novelty upon imaginary beings. 

To art then, in fbme form or otheo ; 
we all refort for a remedy of the taStm, 
viUei and national taftes are chiefly chiU 
ra£terifed by the mode and degree in 
which it is employed., It is in the arts 
termed imitative^ that difierences in thefe 
refpe£ts are moft remarkable. It might 
have been fuppoled, that^ referring to na« 
ture for their archetypes, they could vaiy 
only in the greater or lefs perfeftion of 
their imitation. But as this has not been 
the cafe> it is evident that thefe arts muft 
have fome additional objedt In fad, 
they are Hoti in general, intended to give 
exa£t copies of nature. Their purpofe is 
to heighten her, to dilguife her, to alter 
her, perhaps for the worfe, but at any rate 
to piTxluce novelty. Nature fupplies the 
form and feature, but art contributes the 
drels and air. It is in vain to attempt' 
upon general principles to determme the 
proportion each fliould preferve in the 
combination. ^ For whether the end be to 
F a pleafe 
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pleslfc or to movCi to flatter the imaginai- 
tion, or excite the paflions, the fuccefs of 
the means will greatly depend upon man- 
nerS) habits^ and perhaps phyfical diverfi- 
ti^si in refpeft to which nd one people 
can be a rule to another. But I have 
dwelt too long upon general ideas— let us 
come to examples. 

The dratna is of all the efforts of art 
thiat which iapproaches the neareft to na- 
ture. It has every advantage conjoined> 
which the others pofTefs fingly ; and indeed 
in fonie circumftances almoft ccafes to be 
^ reprefentation, but is the thing itfelf. 
Yet how differendy have different nations 
^ tohdufted their dnimatic fpe<9:acles> and 
hbw m^tnifeftly have they intended varia- 
tibn from nature, where copying it would 
havfe been obVipus and eafy. The 
Greeks, as you well know, wrote all their 
plaJys in meafure, and pronounced them in 
fedtative with the accompaniment of mu^ 
fiCi and with regulated gefliculatbn. They 
covered the ftage with a chorus, which was 
made privy to the moft fccret tranfactions^ 

and 
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and interrupted the dialogue byjo^s of 
the moft elevated poetry. All this was' 
certainly deviating far enough from reality.; 
yet never were the powers of th^ fbtgp 
over the paflions more confpicuous tfaan 
in. Greece, and never were a people Jspwc 
enthufiaftically fond of theatrical exhibi- 
tions. In all tbefe points the Romans 
exadlly copied them. Modern nations 
have in different degrees followed the aa- 
cicnt models. All have adopted vcrk as 
the vehicle of tragedy, and moft, of q^ 
mcdy. They have, at leaft in the inter- 
ludes, afibciated dance and mufic. Byt 
the Italians, in their operas, have emftoyed 
throughout the fame artifices of recita- 
tive, fong, and meafured aftidn, ^hat we^e 
ufed by the ancients. A true-bred Eng- 
'lilhman laughs at all this, or yawns. 
Some of our firft wits have not difdaincd 
to point their riiUcule againft heroes ftab- 
-bing themfelves in cadence, and lovers 
expiring with a quaver. But a fe^fible 
Italian furely does not want to be told that 
this is not nature. He looks for nature in 
F 3 the 
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the ftory, the paffiops and the fcntiments; 
but by allying it with the charms of cxqui- 
lite mufic and graceful gcfture, he feels 
ibat he obtains fomething more> without 
Jofing any thing. It may, indeed, require 
titnc and cxercife to acquire a true relifli 
for fuch exhibitions, and fafhion may 
have induced many to affeft at thefe ipec- 
tacles a pleafurc which they do not feel, 
efpecially when the language of the piece 
is a foreign one. But I think we cannot, 
without grofs prejudice, doubt that dicy 
are capable of excidng genuine raptures, 
and that, in perfons whofe fenfe of pro- 
priety is as juft and delicate as our own. 
You know that in this matter I may claim 
an unprejudiced opinion, at lead on the 
fide for which I am pleading, fince my 
own taftes are perfeftly home-bred, and 
xny conviftion of the power of fueh arts 
is founded more on the teftimony of 
others, than on my own experience. I 
confefs, that I was inclined to laugh at 
the idea of bertnc dancing, till a friend of 
mine, a judicious unafie£fced country gen* 

tleman^ 
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tlcman, who had been to fee Veftris in a 
fcrious opera, aflured me, that he had re- 
ceived from his adion fenfacions of dig- 
nity, grace, and pathos, furpafling any 
thmg of which he had before formed a 
conception. 

What is tragedy among ourfelves ? Is 
it not a dialogue in verfe, intermixed with 
all the decorations of poetry ?— and is 
this nature? I am aware that Englifli 
blank verfe may be fo pronounced, as to 
be no verfe at all j and this fuppofcd im- 
provement was introduced on our ftage by 
Garrick, whofe idea pf perfeft recitadon 
was that of imitadng natural ipeech as 
nearly as polfible. In highly impaflioned 
parts, and efpecially where fhort and 
broken fentences copy the real language 
of emotion, this mode certainly gave him 
an advantage in exciting the fympathy of a 
commoa audience. . But where the writer 
was, and meant to be, poetical, I cannot 
but think that a recitation with the ore ro- 
tundo of Booth and Barry, in which a mu- 
fical flow was given to fentences by means 
F 4 of 
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of returning fwells and cadences, with a 
light fufpcnfion of the voice to mark the 
clofe of each line, had a finer efFed, and 
better coincided with the purpofe of the 
poet. It is obvious to remark, that if 
vcrfe is not to be pronounced as fuch, it 
& unncccflary to write it j for any plcafure 
the eye can receive by parcelling out lines 
into divifions of ten fyllables, mull be 
merely childifb, unlefe it originally refers 
to the ear. 

In every country but our own, verfe is 
ipoken with what we call a tone or chant— 
a fort of modulation between finging and 
-Common fpeaking ; as it undoubtedly was 
^ikewife by the Greeks and Romans. In 
this mode of reciting, emphafis is, toouf 
ears, almoft entirely loft, as any one will 
perceive on hearing French verfe read by 
a native. Yet no readers appear more 
imprefled with their fubjeft, or more to 
intereft their hearers, than the French. 
We always endeavour to preferve the em* 
pbafis, though often to the total lofs of 
the modulation. Which of thcfe methods 

is 
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is beft, cannot eafily be determined by 
general principles, but muft be referred 
jco taftes and habits already formed. On 
the whole, however, that nation which 
derives the greateft plcafure from its per- 
formances, has beft attained its end. With 
this remark, and the corollary — that no 
one nation can be a competent judge of 
the verfification of another— I conclude 
my prefent letter^ to jrefuoK the fubje^t 
\fi my next. 



LETTER 
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THE FORMER SUBJECT CONTINUED, 

The train of thoiight which I have fol- 
lowed^ next leads me to confider the^« 
ticMl language of tragedy; another circum* 
ftance in which art takes the lead of na* 
ture, I know, indeed, that critics have 
aflerted figurative diftion to be natural to 
perfons labouring under ftrong emodons; 
but for proof of this affertion, I find 
quotations from Shakefpear, inftead of 
appeals to fa£t. One of thefe critics, and 
of no mean rank, has given us an example 
of the natural playfulnefs of a lover's 
ima^nauon, Juliet's fancy of cutting out 
Romeo all into little ftars when he is dead, 
I do not deny that a certain degree of men- 
tal mitement (to ufe modern phrafeology) 

may. 
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may^ like a cheerful glafs^ vivify the ima- 
gination^ and impart a glow and fluency 
of exprcffion ; but I never knew a real in- 
ilance in which violent pallion^ like intozi- 
cation^ did not overwhelm the intelledual 
&culties^ and aboliih all connexion of 
thought and choice of language. But 
tragedy cannot confiil of ahs and ohs, of 
exclamations and broken fentences. Its 
purpofe is to delight^ to inftruft, to elevate 
and above all, to gratify the defire after 
novelty: the paflion of tragedy is there* 
fore neceflarily made fluent, inventive^ 
eloquent, metaphorical, and fententious* 
See how Milton chara£berifes the trag^' 
writers of the Grecian fchool. 

Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus and Iambic> teachers beil 
Of moral prudence^ with delight received 
In brief fententious precepts> while they treat 
Qf fate, aiid chance> and change in human Iife» 
High anions, and high pafiions bed defcribing. 

Par. Reg. iv. 161* 

It was evidently after this model, that 
he framed his Sar/jfon Agonijies and Qmms^ 

pieces^ 
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pieces, however ill adapted for the modem 
Englifli' ftage, which will continiSe to' 
charm and inftruft the cultivated' reader, 
as long as the language in which they are 
written exifts. Nor would Shakefpear 
himfclf, though peculiarly ftyled the iarJ 
cf nature, have afforded a whole fchool 6{ 
poetry and morals^ had his dialogue been 
a' real pattern of that natural fimplicity 
which is ufually fuppofed to characterife 
iL To every impartial obferver it will 
be manifeft, that his ** brief fententious 
precepts" are generally brought in with 
effort i and that his fublime and often far- 
fetched images rather belong to the play- 
writer, than to the fpcaker. The fweet 
Racine and the lofiy Corneille communi- 
cated their own diftinftions to all their 
charafters, and were properly " defcribers 
of high aftions and high paflions" in their 
feveral ftylcs. In fhort, if tragedy be not 
confidered ^ ^ fublime ^^^, rather than a 
mere fable to moye the palfions for a mo- 
ral purpofe, it will be impoflible not to 
prefer die Gamcfter and George Barnwell 

to 
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to any performance of Shakefpcar, Cor* 
ncille, or Sophocles, 

It would not be a difficult tafk to apply 
this principle of novelty to various other 
Ipccies of poetical corapofition, and parti- 
cularly by it to account for the fuppofed 
neceffity of machinery in the Epic, which 
can fcarcely have any other reafonablc ' 
purpofe than to excite wonder ; but I 
fhall at prefent content myfelf with fomc 
remarks on its fundamental importance in 
Paftoral. 

The nature and defign of paftoral 
poetry have been very differently reprc- 
fcntcd by critics, and their opinions hayc 
been refpedtively fupported by appeals to 
the praftice of different writers. I have 
no doubt, however, that the true fecrct of 
the pleafure derived from paftoral, and 
confequently, of the' genuine plan on 
which*it fhould be written, is an univcrial ; 
longing after a certain imagined ftate of/ 
fociety, which never did exift, but which : 
may readily be conceived, and by its in- 
nocence, tranquillity, and firaple deliglits, 

fweedy 
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iweetly contrails mth the turbulence and 
c^ils of the real world. It is no new 
opinion that this poetry has a reference to 
the golden age ; but by this age, I would 
not underftand any period recorded by 
tE;i^ition, but rather a kind of Utopia^ in 
•which the wounded and wearied fpirit of 
man has ever delighted to take refuge. 
In this fancied pifture, however, there is 
a natural part j for fuch are the real charms 
of nature, that even imagination can do 
no more in decorating a terreftrial para« 
difc, than to colled in one fpot, and in 
their higheft pcrfedion, aU the delightful 
produdions of different climes and lea- 
ions. More has fometimes been at- 
tempted; but the novelty of trees bearing 
flowers of gems and fruits of gold, has not 
atoned for its incongruity ; and after all> 
an orange tree is a more beautiful objedt. 
But manners, alas ! muft be invented for 
the fcenc. The tender paflion in a de* 
gree of purity it never poffefTed, content, 
^ difintcreftednefs, benevolence, fimplicity, 
and delicacy, which, if ever they inlpired 

one 
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one boibm, certainly never did one haiiK 
kti mud concur, along widi fome aUoy bf 
way of concraft, to form inhabitants for 
the blilsful fpoL Amid fuch a faery peo- 
ple> I confefs I do not regret nature i nor 
at Qiy age am I afliamed of lofing myfelf 
10 the Arcadian walks of a Paftor Fido 
and Aminca. To contaminate a beautiful 
creation of the fancy with rude manners 
and coarfe exprefljons, merely becaufe 
they belong to the miferable fhepherds of 
this aftual world, appears to me a wretch- 
ed attempt at accuracy. Better difcard 
this fpecies of poetry altogether, than 
render it the vehicle of difguft. Of what 
value arc the ftrifes and mean paflions of 
ruftics, that they fliould be decorated with 
the graces of verfificadon, and make a 
•part of our moft elegant amufement ? Is 
it to teach us mankind, and prevent our 
being impofed upon by falfe reprefenta- 
tions i Alas ! we know too well that no 
Arcadia exifts upon modern ground, and 
that vice and wretchednefs prevail in the 
hamlet as well as in the city. But why 

might 
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might we not for a time be indulged widi 
forgetting it ? 

Paftoral^ in the light I confider it, is 
rural romance. As in the compofitions 
which were once fb celebrated under the 
name of romance, a let of human beings^ 
trained up in fanciful principles, and ele* 
vated to the higheft fcale of imaginary 
perfection, are engaged in a ferics of 
equally extraordinary adventures -, fo in 
• paftoral, the model of charafter and the 
incidents are derived from a fiftitious ftate 
iof fociety. The natural circumftances, 
however, of the paftoral life, accord beft 
with a certain fimplicity of language and 
manners ; whclhce the conceits and quaint- 
neflcs in the dialogue of fome of the Italian 
paftoral dramas, by violating congruity, 
ofFend againft true tafte. Yet, in fadb, to 
^-efine the language of fhepherds from all 
admixture of groffnefs, and to decorate it 
with the Ampler graces of fweetnefs and 
purity, is almoft an equal departure from 
I reality. But without fome fuch accom- 
Imodation to our longings after a new and 
8 better 
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better ftate of mankind, the great end of 
pleating cannot be accompliibed* 

Were I inclined to purfue my fubjeft at 
length, I might take occafion, from the 
illuftration I have employed, to treat on 
romantic fidions in general, and to infti- 
tute a comparifon between the old ro« 
mance, and the modern novel. But not 
defiring to detain you fo long on this topicj 
i jQiall only touch upon a circumftance 
apparendy contradidtory to that love of 
novelty on which I have laid fo much 
firefs; and this is, the preference now fo 
univerfally given to novels, over the ro« 
mances which furnifhed matter fb much 
newer and more marvellous. The rea- 
fon of this faA fcems to be, that we arc 
much more creatures of feeling than of 
imagination; and that nature bemg pre- 
dominant in our paflions, all attempts to 
excite the fympathetic emotions muft 
fucceed in proportion as they approach . 
her ftandard. I before admitted, that the 
novelty prefented by nature, is of a no- 
bler kind than that produced by art. 
G Uncommon 
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Uncommon charaftcrs and extraordinary 
jcvents, therefore, "which have a natural 
foundation, will always intercft more than 
thofe which are wholly artificial. Now, 
\ the writings ftyled novelSi are intended to 
\imprcfe us like the narrations of rpal oc- 
curfehces. They even pretend (how- 
ever falfely, for the moft part) to inftrtift 
us in the knowledge of human life. Their 
effeft depends upon a kind of illufion, 
I which makes their perfonages appear to 
■ us like familiar acquaintance, whofe fenti- 
j ments and aftions are what we fhould expcdt 
! from the circumftances uhder which they 
\ are placed. Romance, on the other hand, 
: tranlports us into a new creation — a world 
of wonders, peopled with inhabitants ex- 
prefsly formed for the fcene. They have 
^ fundamentally, indeed, the paffions of men ; 
but fo modified by habits of thinking and 
afliing peculiar to themfelves, that they 
do not produce the ufual refults of thofe 
paflions in real life. An Amadis will fall 
in love as well as a Grandifort, but will not 
love like him, or like any other mortal. 

Yet 



YtC'f»sn^XjtnLnM}t\ & not a cdmmw did^ 
r^dMi MP ti^Hk hiftory ^cMmnooDM^ 
ind htiuittbtiuml^ of the &h]e« ' It is 
trucj .ibe i^i^iittry <U4 of nowts eschibk 
;n&iirts which are little more than old 
faces new drcfled and grouped^ and yet 
they are perufcd with avidity by a certaia 
clafs of readers. But the tafte for ilich 
reading is a kind of falfe appetite rcfem-» 
bling that for fnuff and tobacco, which 
rather feeks the fupply of a want, than the 
enjoyment of a pleafure. 

It is now time to fum up my critical . 
doftrine, which I fhall do in few words. 
This is — that even the pleafure derived 
from natural objedts is confiderably de- 
pendent on their novelty— that art more 
peculiarly applies to this fource of gratifi- ' 
cation — ^that even the arts termed imiutive^ 
have a purpofe diftind from copying na« 
ture, which is, the allying it with fomc- 
thing new, as the clothing and vehicle— 
and that with refpedl to the degree in 
which thefb additions may be made widi 

. . c. G 2 a happy 
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a happy effeft^ it depends in great. mea« 
iiire upon local habits and aflbciations. 

I may^ perhaps, hereafter apply theft 
ideas to another topic At prefent, 

^ Farewell! 
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LETTER X. 

ON >R£JUDICE> BIGOTRY^ CAKDOUR, AKliF 
LIBBRALITY. 

DEAR SaN> 

As the profeffional concern you will 
have in the opinions of mankind, may 
ibmetime or other involve you in contro- 
verly, I (hall offer to your confideration 
fomc refledlions on the true import of cei* 
tain words, than which none more fre- 
quently occur in controverfial writings, 
^ough their application is for the moft 
part extremely loofe and undeterminate. 
The accurate ule of terms is in all cafes 
important; but that of the terms in quei^ 
don is peculiarly fo, in thefe times of vio- 
lent and bitter party contention. 

The firfl that I fhall mendon is Prbju- 

DICE. This word, according to its dcri« 

yatiooj implies a judgment pior ts examhia^ 

G 3 fwii 



tion^rAt feems, therefore, on its very 
face, to bear the mark of rafti and un- 
reaibnable decifion. But in common Ian-- 
guage;^ its tManing is freqMQQtly foftened 
down into an impreffion which a man 
ifm wt fcjnjple, to ftVQW* ^nd for th«; 
rcafon probably 49€$ ;not fccognize to be 
wrong. We readily own . a prejudice 
againft a man or a caufc, if w^ have 
g^uqd$. from experience for thinking ill 
of them. And as it is frequendy necciferyj 
in $he Q<;currences. of li&t to coo^ to ^ 
pf apical deterfmnat;ion m a cafe where 
iff^ hw^ Qoduog M fuch ^ prefumptioa 
to guide ,u8x we . canpot ba blamed (w 
foUpwing thflbrft lights wq ^m aWe to 
procure. Prejudice in this inftance is 
oUy » foaiitoable analogy, l^ wHeh wc 
draw inferences of what wiU be from what 
has been. I kmyw that a perfqn has ac« 
quired an office or trufl by fraudulent 
means. — I am inclined to credit an accu- 
fation of his having exerciied it fraudu^ 
kndy. A ipagiftrate has betrayed an out* 
rageous ff^t. of pvty vindencc«i^I M^ 
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ft& diat he hat btca inRwnKed by it in 
fais deci&cin of cu'^c^ ixi whi< h |nrtf wa^ 
concerned 'i .i*. iupj/^n^rt ^/f a^ <;tru«ii 
^r&sm lave iiJ.wa/t atvvric'; cid^uH^;^^ ^m^I 

2& mUtX 21:. ^JJSi'Jik ^^^fif^^J tfi« wit; igf 

uaia.. — J iinV arfit turif Jylvtn wilj iigf 

rcfiun. frtrr jm:vt/u^*V'''VTii^ i/V* f^vJi* 'J^ 
recr amniiiiauu: '/ :**: x'-^m* r. 'ju^iivti. 
Bur ir i& ccnfiri^^Jt vri*; v/jj^r. r ;/i*:j^^fit^ 
me firm* r«ii':i^^ t'^ jum. i;' *-Ait:ii«f*^ 

have atatSK ^-.e-^jjrrr 

doe, wirri :bt :.:f::^'jfz : - ::-.-2i*' ^vr- 1* 

k tie ^it^rr-t r '.^jr^--^^^ - - - ■'^ 
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\^ judging what cannot be determined by 
iiich a rule. Scarcely lefs falfe prejudice 
would there be in the judgment I fhould 
form of his charafter, from his known opi- 
nions on merely fpeculatiye points of phi- 
lofophy or theology. In thefe inftances 
the conclufions are totally faulty — ^the two 
members of the propofition having no 
more agreement, than in that line of Pope, 
«— each ill author is as bad a friend. 

In other inftances, the error is only in 
degree. A perfon maintains a fyftem 
manifeftly, to my apprehenfion, deftruc- 
tive pf all moral obligation, whence I 
conclude him to be a man of liax morality. 
But though this be a natural confequence, 
it is not a certain one; for daily experience 
proves, that men may lead the tnoft ex- 
emplary lives with principles apparently 
calculated to produce an oppofite effeft; 
fuch principles either not operating at all, 
or being counter^fted by more powerfiil 
ones. National and profeflional charac-» 
ter$ lead to erroneous conclufions in a' 
fimilar degree. When drawn from cx- 

tenfivc 
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tenfive and accurate obfervation, they 
iMy juftly influence the firft opinions wc 
form of individuals ; but when they are 
adopted as univerfal and irrefragable rules 
of judgment, and render us inacceffible to 
all proofs of a contrary tenor, they dege- 
nerate into the worft of prejudices. Con« 
troverfics political and religious are pecu- 
liarly fuUied with prejudices of this kind. 
Every feft and party has its diftinft ob- 
noxious chara&er, imprefled on the minds 
of its violent antagonifts^ who aflbciate it 
to cyery individual of the clafs, however 
contrary to the manifeft courfe of his con- 
duft. But I am now got to the confines 
of another word, which is. 

Bigotry. This may be confidered as 
prejudice combined with a certain malig- 
nity. It is not only prepoflcfTed in its 
judgment, but entertains its prepoilelfions 
with paflion, and feels imprellions of ill-^ 
will againft thofe who oppofe them. It 
refills all attempts at confiitation with per-^ 
tinacity and anger. An antagonift, in its 
eftimation^ is ^ foe^ to be filehced by 

othct 
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Other means than argument. A bigot: 
never reafons but when he cannot help it, 
axid thinks himfelf outraged by being 
compelled to defcend into the field of 
equal contefl. At the hazard of difcredit- 
ing his own ftrcngth and fkill, he is ready 
to call out for the civil arm to handcu6f 
or knock down his opponent. After the 
Earl of Nottingham had written a defence 
of the orthodox faith againfl: the attacks 
of Whifton, and had received for it the 
folemn thanks of die univerfity of Ox- 
ford in fiiU convocadon> he attempted to 
put an end to all further controverfy, by. 
introducing into the Houfc of Peers a 
bill denouncing moft fevere penaldes, 
ag^nH any one who ihould henceforth 
oppugn the eftabliihed dodrines. So 
mean a thing was bigotry even in a noble 
(champion ! The bigot requires to be 
humanized before he is enlightened^ and 
the corredtion of his heart muft precede 
that of his underftanding. Simple preju- 
dice is at once removed by removing the 
kU which concealed the truths but bi- 
gotry 
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gotay fofters its [^ejudices a$ it would pro-^ 
ce^ a child or 9 miftrefs. To fpeak of a 
Jmer$ bigot is a tautology, fince bigotry 
includes the idea of fincerity. The bigot 
is ready to give fubftantial proof of the 
reality of his zeal^ often amounting to the 
iacifice of his deareft interefts. On the 
other hand, the epithets mldy moderate^ 
Uberdy rational^ can never in any degree 
belong to a bigot. It is not bigotry to be 
firmly attached to a caufe, and to conceive 
of it as a thing of the highefl: moment; 
but it is bigotry to (hut the ears againft all 
arguments on the oppofite fide, and to re<- 
fofe others that liberty of judgment which 
we ouffelves afliime. 

Candottx is in fbme meafure the op* 
pofite of bigotry i for its cflencc confiftsin 
a dilpofition to form a fair and impartial 
judgment on opinions and aftions. In the 
common ufe of the word we fecm to in-' 
xlude a leaning towards a more favourable 
judgment than is ftridly true. But this 
appears to me to be deviating from the 
proper fenfe of candour, into that oUbarity^ 
I which. 
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which, as the Apoftlc dcfcribes it, ** think- 
eth no evil." Now, a pcrfon cannot have 
been long and intimately acquainted with 
mankind, without feeing reafon too often 
to think a great deal of evil of men's mo- 
tives and principles of adtion ; and if he 
imputes to them no more than the rules 
of juft inference warrant, I imagine he is 
not chargeable with the violation of can- 
dour. 

There is an affcftation of candour 
which I cannot but think very detrimental 
to the interefts of truth and virtue. It is, 
when in fpeaking or wridng, a complai- 
fant credit is given to men's own expofi- 
tions of their motives, in adtions which to 
the common fenfe of mankind es^plaih 
themfelves upon totally different princi- 
ples. If the hypocritical c^nt of morals 
difplayed in manifeftos, apologies, declara-^ 
tions, and other Appeals to the public in 
fufpicious caufes, is, from a notion of canv 
dour, to be treated with deference, what 
muft be inferred, but that candour is a 
very weak, or a very worldly principle ? 

Clofely 
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Clbfdy cohnefted with univeffal profli*^ 
gacy is univerfal indulgence ; and if C2> 
cufes are readily admitted to palliate or 
es^lain away manifeft violaidons of ho^ 
nour and honefty> the great barriers be^ 
tween right and wrong will be in danger 
of being overthrown. Cert^n tlungs 
which are cuftomarily done^ are yet & 
dearly wrong, that wis cannot be made to 
feel them otherwile without debauching 
our principles or iinderftanding. If we 
fee meni whofe general charafters we love 
and efteem^ falling through flrong ternp^ 
tation into thefe errors, it is a much better 
exercife of candour to dwell upon every 
virtue they pofiefs, and fet it to their ere- 
die in counter-balance to one ^ilure^ than 
to vindicate them from the failure itfel^ by 
&lk reafonbgs or improbable fuppofitioos. 
The word candmr mayy however, be 
underilood, as referring chiefly to the 
qualities of the hearty and implying that 
wbUenefs or purity of foul, which inipires 
the defire of maintaining friendly difpofi- 
tiops towards all mankind i and which in 

■ 7 W^ 
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ftfelf, a( leaft> finds no caufe to jud^ 
hafftily of others. And die conrinuance of 
tfais ^ropenfity through dl periods of life 
ii highly defirabk/ fince it i^U prove dst 
beft preiervative againft vinilence and 
itcrttHofiy in controverfial debates, and 
wiU tend to heal diofe fvound^ oh ibciaj 
^mfort, which bigotry is perpetually in^ 
flirting- This spirit is fo bcaurifolly dte- 
aRrribed in fome lines ofGrotius'fepo^ni oh 
the death of Arminius, that I Cfinttot «* 
^i^fat^cfttt tranfcribtftg thcnw 

/' ' NCitf caritate temperatsa Hbcrtas - i-''- 

■ ■^'- CfiTtat mancrc djiflideptiboj cpp^^^s^ r , •; ; 
« . Fiaeqtue purut.aeqaitads affe£lus» 

Saxnnatus aliis, ipfe neminem damnat; 
Modeftiasque limitem premens^ doiiat 
Nttne Verba vero, nunc filentlam paci. 

lui'BtKALiTY isi woM perhaps of more 
indeterminate ufe th^^n any of the former* 
Its proper meaning, when applied'to^fen- 
timefm:, fecms to be, that generous eitpah- 
lion of mind which enables it tb icWk' be- 
yond all petty diftinCHoris of patty and 
fyftcm, and in "the eftimate of liien ind 
^hings, to rife fuperior to narrw^pftju- 

(Uces« 
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dices. From its metaphorical relation to 
iamty^ Vindicates free allowance, unftintcd 
by rigid rules. The liberal man, like the 
ienate of ancient Rome, is fond of largely 
extending the relation of feilow-citizcn- 
ihip, and loves to admit all mankind to a 
fraternal Iharc of the regard of their com- 
mon Parent The chief diflSculty in ad- 
•jufting the claims to liberality in contro- 
veriial points, arifes from the precenfioris 
'tiiat mere indifference often makes to it. 
But though it be admitted, that widiout 
fomcwhat of an impreflion of the uncer- 
tainty or comparative unimportance of the 
fubjefts about which difputants are fo 
much divided, it is fcarccly poffible to re- 
gard them with a liberal fpirit, yet this 
ftate of mind is not of itfelf liberality. 
It may, and often docs, produce an arro- 
gant and contemptuous mode of treating 
opponents not arrived at fo happy a de- 
gree of laxity, which is as really contraiy 
to the fpirit of liberality, as the oppofitt 
ftridtnels can be. 

It 
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It muft, however, be confeffcd, that 
there is jn the very nature of foitie tenets, 
foraething fo eflentially adverfe to libe-*- 
raiity, that they never can be imagined to 
fubfift together* A man who is fo unfor- 
tunate as to believe that all but thofe of 
his own way of thinkbg are doomed to 
eternal reprobation, can fcarcely, what- 
.cvcr be the native temper of his mind, 
"view with any thing like liberal allowance 
the opinions oppofed to his own, or the 
attempts to propagate them. How can 
he give the hand of fraternity to one whom 
he fuppofes the inveterate fop of God and 
man ? How can he raife himfelf above 
differences, which in his own eftimation 
rife infinitely beyond every thing elfe ? 

Among jdie caufes we have for thank- 
fulnefs, it is not the lead confiderable, that 
we have been taught to regard the whole 
human race as one family, all capable df 
rendering themfelves approved by their 
common Father, who, in allotting them 
different portions of light and knowledge, 

has 
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has certainly not expefted from them an 
uniformity of belief and praftice/ 

I conclude with a brief exemplification 
of the ufe of the terms in queftion. 

When Jefus preached, Prejudice cried, 
*' Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth ?" " Crucify him, crucify him,'* ex- 
claimed Bigotry. " Why, what £vil hath 
he done ?" remonftrated Candour. And 
Liberality drew from his words this infe- 
rence, " In every nation, he that feareth 
God and worketh righteoufiiefs, is accept- 
ed with him." 

Your truly afFeftionate, &c. 
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LETTER XL 

ON RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 
DEAR SON9 

We have read together an EJfay on 
Sells and EftabliJhmentSy with an admiration 
in which we might fulpeft an allowable 
partiality, had not the unbiaffed voice of 
the public given an, equal attcftation to its 
merit. The truly philofophical view it 
has taken of the fubjeft, and the novel 
and acute obfervations with which it 
abounds, expreffed with a charafteriftic 
force and brilliancy of language, have 
fairly en,tided it to the rank of a mafter- 
piece in its kind. The home truths it 
contains have not, I believe, been uni- 
verfally relilhed, but they have command- 
ed the aflent of impartial bbfervers. Pof- 
fibly, however, fomc of the ideas given in 

it 
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It conccining Se£ls, are rather hiftorically 
than eflcritially true> and nev^ ftates of 
opinion and manners may arife, in which 
different principles muft be called in for 
the purpofe of determining on their cha- 
radtcr and fate. Inafmuch as feds arc 
the counterparts of eftablifhmentSj the 
fpirit of the one muft depend upon that 
of the others and it may happen, that 
without any manifeft change in an efta- 
bliftiment, its infiuence on men's min4s 
may be fo much altered, as materially to 
alter the nature of diflent from it, I wiU 
not fay that this has a£i:ually taken place 
among uss yet in proportion as the fuU 
right in every individual to choofe his 
mode of religion is commonly admitted, 
as penalties and difabilides arc foftened or 
aboliflied, and as men are accuftomed to 
view with unconcern different fyfteras of 
faith and worftiip, it is evident, that the 
circumftance of belonging to a fe6t or an 
eftablifliment, will produce Icfs effed upon 
manners and chara6len In this ftatc of 
things, indeed, according to the dodlrine of 
H 2 die 
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the Eflay, the caufeof Sefts will infallibly 
declines but I know not whether the fpi- 
rit of forming religious Jocieties will not, on 
the contrary, gain ground. It appears to 
me that this is already the fpirit of many 

^ feparatifts, who, whUe they have loft all 
attachment to fefts, as confifting of united 
bodies known by particular defignations, 
have by no means become indifferent in 
their choice of religious inftitutions. 
By a religious Jociety^ in contradiftinftion 

, to a^^, I underftand (imply this — that a 
number of perfons of a fimilar way of 
thinking, for no other purpofe than merely 
to enjoy to the greateft advantage their 
own taftes and opinions in religion, aflbci- 
ate to form a congregation. It is per- 
feftly immaterial to them (further than as 
they may wilh the prevalence of what they 
moft approve) whether or no there exift 
any other fuch fociety in the world. Re-* 
ligion is to them, merely a perfonal affair, 
unconneftcd with other interefts; and 
their qnly motive for aflbciating in it at 
all, is that they find a duty or advantage 

in 
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in fecial worfhip, which compels them to 
Osdopt means for its performance. They 
have nothing to do either with attack or 
defence, unlefs the grand and univerfal 
principle of the right of private judgment 
in matters of religion be called in queftion. 
In fupport of that, they make a ccAnmon 
caule with all other fcplratifts, and fo far 
they adt as/effaries-, but otherwife, they 
have nothing more to difcufs with the 
cftabliftiment, than with any detached fo- 
ciety like themfclves. As their purpofe 
is fimple, they find no reafon to ftand 
apart from the reft of the world in any 
thing elfc. Having, indeed, avowed a. 
ferious attachment to religion, by exerting 
an aftive choice in t)jc mode, they are 
fenfible that immoralitie$ would appear 
peculiarly inconfiftent in them, and that 
in thing3 of a dubious nature, it is more 
becoming their charafters to incline to 
ftridbiefs than laxity. 

It will probably be objefted to this 

idea of the formation of religious focieties, 

that they would foon want zeal fufficient 

H 3 to 
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to keep them together. But, in thefirft 
place, what in this cafe is the defideratum ? 
—not to increafe the numbers of blind 
followers of a name or a doftrine, but to 
provide for the wants of thofe to whom 
focial religion is really an objeft of fc- 
Icftion. To fuch perfons, differences 
not^ abfolutely effential, will yet appear 
of fome importance; and as even in 
things indifferent, we conceive it an efti- 
mable privilege to exert a free choice, it 
would feem not likely that this liberty 
ihould be undervalued, in a matter at 
kaft conncftcd with a thing of fupremc 
confequence. Then, in fa£t, many of 
thofe doftrines upon which feparatc con- 
gregations are formed, arc in a high de- 
cree important, relating to nothing lefs 
than the objc6t of divine worlhip, and the 
conditions of acceptance in a future (late. 
And while eftablifhed churches, and even 
ancient fefts, remain ftationary, fome of 
thcfe doftrines are making an accelerated 
progrels. While, therefore, religion con- 
tinues to exert an influence over the mind, 

and 
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and the fpirit of liberty retains its aftivitjr, 
it can fcarcely be fuppofed, that a fuccef- 
fion of voluntary focieties will ceafe to be 
formed, adapted to fhe varying Or pro- 
greffiye ftate of religious opinion, although 
they are unfupported by the peculiar man- 
ners or interefts of a feft. Peculiarity of 
manners, though it undoubtedly tends to 
draw clofer the bands of union in a fociety, 
yet offers an additional obftacle to thofe 
who may be inclined to enter it, and dif- 
pofes many the mor6 readily to quit it. 
It has likewife the bad effeft of diverting 
the attention from points of real import- 
ance, to trifles; and of narrowing the 
heart, by carrying into life diftinftions 
only meant for the temple. It is always 
better to refer our aftions to one great and 
decifive principle, than to many fubordi- 
nate ones. The exercife of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion, may wellftand 
upon its own fingle ground, without call- 
ing in the aid of petty concomitants. 

The caufe of feparation has gained one 

confiderable advantage in the prcfent age, 

H 4 which 
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which is, that we fcarcely hear any more 
of thtftn cf/chijmy witli the apprehenfion 
of which timid confciences were formerly 
difturbed. Long ago, indeed, John Hales 
faid, in his TraSl on Schifm, (never pub- 
liflied, however, in his works, till 17 21) 
** wherefocver falfe or fufpefted opinions 
are made a piece of the church-liturgy, he 
that feparates is not tht/chi/mafic.'' The 
impoffibility of fubftantiating this charge 
againft a party fo as that it might not 
eafily be retorted, and the futility of every 
fcheme propofed for comprehenjion, as it 
was called, fcem to have made the minds of 
men eafy in this particular. Still further, 
the fuppofed fin itfelf has, in the opinion of 
many, been expunged from the catalogue; 
for experience has fhewn, that the caufe 
of religion, far from being weakened by 
thefe divifions and fubdivifions of its pro- 
feffors, has acquired additional ftrength. 
The more it is made a man's perfonal 
choice, the greater intereft he takes in it s 
and as focieties differ from each other ra- 
ther about modes and articles, than about 

grounds 
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grounds and fanftions, the main authority 
of religion is not fhaken by fuch differ- 
.ences. The ancient comparifon of reli- 
gious infl:ru(5lion to grain fruftifying in the 
earth, will alfo apply in this refpeft, that 
like the roots of corn, the fpirit of reli- 
gion becomes more p-oduSiive by diviftm. 

You may think it an omiffion that I 
have faid nothing of the political influence 
of fefts, and of the lofs that would fuftain 
by breaking them into unconnected focie- 
ties. I had not forgot this, topic, but I 
well knew that the lefs is faid concerning 
it, the better. 

With refpeft to the perfon appointed 
by fuch a fociety to fuperintend the bufi- 
nefs of public worfhip, and perhaps of 
private inflruftion, I do not perceive that 
he has any other general line of condudt 
to purfue than, by all proper means, to 
render himfelf as acceptable as pofllblc 
to his. congregation. Their ftyle of man- 
ners, if of itfelf unobjeftionable, muft 
be his. They will naturally cxpe<5l to 

find 
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find in him the affe6Honate and ufeful 
friend, the agreeable and inftruftive com- 
panion 5 but he will be under no neceffity, 

' in order to gain their favour, to employ 
arts or compliances derogatory from a 
manly charafter. His office and ftation 
have nothing in them which can inipirc 
difrefpeft. If he is dependent, fo are all 
who live by the public; but 1 fcarcely 
ever knew an inftance in which the ad- 
vantages of education and office did not 
enable a perfon in that fituation to affume 
a liberal independence of behaviour, within 
the limits of prudence and good temper. 
He need not renounce the world, though, 
like every man of wifdom and virtue, he 
renounces its follies and diffipations. He 
muft, in order to be refpeftable, fuftain 
his charafter with confiftency and deco- 
rum, and it is a charafter which demands 
fome peculiar facrifices ; but for thofe he 

. is amply indemnified, by the opportunity 
of rifing above the common level, and 
taking his ftation with the graver and 

weightier 
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weightier part of fociety. He is not pre- 
cluded from aiming at perfonal influence 
and refpedl from the community at large, 
by a dignified fuavity* of manners, and 
ufeful and ornamental accomplifhments. 
Were not thefe objefts within his reach, I 
fhould, as a father, be very unwilling that 
a fon whom 1 efteem (hould engage in the 
profeflion. 

Farewell 1 
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ON REPLY IN CONTROVERSY. 



How far it is advifable to anfwer the 
charges of an antagonift in controyerfy, 
is a queftion you afk, with reference to the 
a&ual conduft of a diftinguiftied perfon 
whom we both highly efteem. I Ihall 
begin my reply with a ftory out of the 
life of Melanchthon by Camerarius. That 
great and amiable man was the fubjeft of 
much virulent abufe, as might naturally 
be cxpefted to fall upon one, who in 
the interefting hufinefs of reform, purfued 
a middle courfe, almoft equally remote 
from the extremes on either part. When 
ftrongly urged by his moft intimate friends 
to publifti a vindication of his conduft, 
" I w31 anfwer you, (faid he) as my 

litde 
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litde daughter did me. She had one day 
been fent on an errand, and ftaid much 
longer than fhe ought to have done. I 
met her in the ftreet, and faid to her. 
Now, child ! what will you fay to your 
mother when (he chides you for (laying (b 
long ? — I will fay nothings replied the 
poor child." 

What is the inference from this ftory? 
It is that Melanchthon had really nothing 
to reply to the charges brought againft 
him ? The probability is, that he was 
confcious of being able to fay nothing 
which would produce anyXFeft on minds 
predifpofed againft him ; for the matter of 
accufation was that prudent conciliatory 
behaviour which he did in reality approve 
and pradtife, and which he neither could 
nor would difavow ; and therefore a reply 
would have been of no avail. And this 
confideration, in my opinion, leads to the 
true rule of conduft in thefe cafes. 

A writer publi(hes his fentiments on a 
controverted point in politics or theology, 
and fupports them by the beft arguments 

in 
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in his power. A hot-headed champion 
rifes on the oppofite fide, who in print 
flyles his notions impious or feditious, his 
arguments trivial and abfurd, ihfults his 
perfon, vilifies his fenfe and learning, and 
imputes to him the worfl: motives. What 
matter is there in all this for an anfwer ? 
The writer does not mean to difavow his 
opinions becaufe an opponent thinks ill of 
them. His arguments are not refuted by 
the abufe of one who, perhaps, from inca- 
pacity or ignorance is utterly unable to 
comprehend them. Of his fenfe and 
. learning he has conftituted the pnblic his 
judges by the aft of publication, and to 
their judgment at large he appeals. His 
motives can only be known to his own 
heart; and aflferting them to be good, will 
no more convince his enemies, than the 
contrary aflfertion has convinced his friends. 
If, therefore, he has obtained from nature 
to exercife a due command of temper, he 
will prefcrve a dignified Clence, till an at- 
tack of fome other kind fummons him to 
the field. Now' this other kind mufl: be 

charadcrized 
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charadlcrized by one of thefc two circvmi- 
ftances — the pt-oduftion of new and forci- 
ble arguments againft him, or a mifreprc- 
ientation in matter of fad of a nature 
materially to injure his charafter. 

With refpeft to the firft inftance, a dif- 
putant who honeftly argues for the fake of 
truth alone, will either freely retraft what 
he cannot maint^n, or will ftudy for new 
arguments to fupport what he ftill be- 
lieves, notwithftanding the plaufibility of 
the objedions raifed againft his mode of 
proving it. But in each of thefe cafes a 
reply is his duty; for (ilence can proceed 
only from difingenuoufnefs, or from mdo- 
lence. The public whom he addrcflcd 
have a right to all the fatisfadion he can 
give them; and the caufe at iflue muft 
not be left to float in indecifion, if it be in , 
his power to contribute further to its dc-^ 
termination. 

Falfehood or mifreprefentation is a per-- 

fonal reafon for a reply, and often a very 

cogent one. Though the laws affume in 

8 ' fome 
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Ibmc points the giiardianlhip of a perfon's 
reputation, yet the modes in which it may 
be aflailed are fo numerous and indefinite, 
that he muft in great meafure rely on his 
own proteftions — and furely few things 
better deferve protefting. The fages in 
die healing art have laid it down as a 
maxim, " Nullum capitis vulnus con- 
temnendum/' The fage in human life 
might with equal truth eftablifh the pofi- 
tibn. That no attack on moral charafter 
is to be flightedl Though proceeding 
from the moft infamous and defpicable of 
mankind, they are never without fome 
power of hurting ; and filence under 
them will pafs, in the eftimatiori of a great 
part of the world, for an acknowledg- 
ment of guilty If, therefore, an unprin- 
cipled antagonift attempts to render a man 
odious, either by reprefenting him as fay- 
ing what he never has faid, or by invent- 
ing perfonal flander and calumny againfl: 
him, it will generally be as prudent as it 
is equitable, to cite him to the bar of the 

public. 
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public, expofe his difhoneft arts and ma- 
lignant intentions, and with ftrong hand 
drag him forth like Cacus from the midft 
of his fire and fmoke, to light and pu* 
hiihment 

Nor does this advice concern the writer 
alone. Any man upon whofe charaftcr 
an unjuft attack is made, will do right to 
vindicate himfelf^ provided the charge 
relate to a matter of fa6t which can be 
brought to a decifive iflue. That abufc, 
indeed, which is levelled at individuals 
merely as. belonging to a particular pro- 
feflion or party, and is only an inference 
from fuch a fa6t, merits little notice, how- 
ever it may bear upon moral character. 
Its effedt depends upon a general opinion, 
which an individual cannot alter. Large 
bodies of men thus cenfured, may think it 
worth their while by public declarations of 
their principles to give the lie to fuch 
charges j but for a fingle member to do 
fo, is always either unneceflary or ufelefs* 
He muft in thofe points ftand or fall with 
his party. But accufations which mark 
I out 
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out the individual as fuch, are of a differ- 
ent nature. They tend as much to in- 
jure a perfon with his friends, as to en- 
courage the malice of his enemies ; and 
he muft not expedt to be fupported 
againft them upon public grounds. We 
live in an age, in which the virulence of 
party-contention, and the facility with 
which flanders are propagated, render it 
equally neceffary to be circumlpeft in our 
aftions, and fpirited in felf-defence. The 
public is indeed juft and generous when 
convinced; but calumnies are readily 
adopted, and the refutation of them al- 
ways cofts fome exertion. A man fails in 
the duty he owes to fociety, as well as to 
himfelfi who, through indolence or apathy, 
fufFers malignity and falfehood to triumph 
in the accomplifhment of their purpofe. 
They Ihould be oppofed boldly, Ipeedily, 
and openly. Every ftep in the conteft 
ihould be clear and decifive 5 and princi- 
pals (hould always be aimed at, however 
hedged in by forms and confcquence. 
Every man capable of doing a fccret in- 

jufticc 
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LETTER XIIL 

ON CLASSIFICATION IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

I AM very glad to find, my dear (on, 
that you receive fo much pleafurc from 
the purfuit of Natural Hiftory. No 
pleafures are more pure, more unmixed, 
more eafily procurable ; and the ftudy of 
nature is in many relpefts peculiarly 
fuited to your profeffion and fuuation. 
You do right firft to follow it in a prafti- 
cal way, making yourfclf acquainted with 
the appearances of objefts, and afcertain- 
ing their names and places in a fyftcm. 
But it will be ufeful occafionally to inter- 
pofe refleftions on the ftudy in general, and 
to take extended views of that economy of 
mature^ which is one of the nobleft fub- 
jefts of contemplation. In order to lead 

you 
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you inta fuch a train of thought, I (hall 
communicate to you fome remarks on 
the claffification and arrangement of na- 
tural fubftances, which I wrote down at a 
time when thefe topics occupied a good 
deal of my attention. 

When a perfon begins to examine the 
produftions of nature around him, he will 
firft be ftruck with a perception of their 
infinite number and boundlcfs variety. 
The whole will feem to him a vaft aflem- 
blage of objedb, grouped into all poffible 
kinds of difcordanr forms, and prefenting 
on every fide an inextricable wildcrnefs of 
divcrfity. But on a more leifurely and 
attentive furvey, he will prefently defcry 
in this mafs of things, numerous refem- 
blances and conformities between particu- 
lar objefts, which will difpofe him, by a 
procefs to which he is fcarcely confcious, 
to feparate them into claiTes, and make 
a kind of arrangement of them in his 
mind. The firft rude claffification will be 
formed upon fome of the moft remark- 
able exterior qualities of the fubjefts j and 
I 3 will 
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will only mark out fomc of the grcatcf 
divifions^ flill leaving undifcrimmated the 
minuter idiflFcrcnccs which diftinguifh one 
kindred form of being from another. 
Thus, die three kingdoms (as they arc 
termed) of nature, wiirfoon be feparatedi 
the mineral being charafberized from its 
inert and unchanging quality; the vegetable 
from its growth and fucceflive changes; 
the animal from the fuperadded faculty of 
voluntary morion. In each of thefe will 
prefendy be difcerncd fubordinate divi- 
fions; as in che animal creation, the fcve- 
ral claffes of quadrupeds, birds, fifties, and 
infedts ; in quadrupeds, the diftinftions of 
great, fmall, mild, ferocious, herbivorous, 
, and carnivorous. But this mode of pro- 
ceeding will for a long rime furnifli only 
fuch general ideas as fall very fliort of the 
purpofes of methodical/ arrangement; an^ 
it will not happen till after accurate re* 
fearches have been made into the more 
intimate ftrufture of bodies, that marks 
are difcovered fufficiendy numerous and 
diftin<^ to identify genus and ipecies* 

But 
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But there is another procels of arrange* 
tnent> equally natural, that comes at one 
ftep near to the individual In the com- 
mon courfe of life, every perfon becomes 
familiarly acqudnted with certain forms of 
nature, fo as to have the idea of them 
ftrongly imprefled upon the fenfcs. A 
thing of this kind, therefore, ferves him 
as a ilandard, to which he can refer a va- 
riety of other objcfts in the way of com* 
pariibn, as being like it in fome points, 
and unlike it in others. Thus, when a 
man habitually acquainted with dogs firft 
fees a fox, he will conceive of it as a fmall 
dog, with a (harper nofe and more bufliy 
tail than ordmary; and by thefe marks he 
will defcribe it to another man, who, from 
his previous knowledge of the dog, will 
probably recognize the fox whenever he 
meets with it. In like manner, the tyger 
and leopard are faid to be animals of the 
cat-kind, and thence a tolerable idea of 
their form and manners is obtained be«- 
fore feeing them. And combmatioAs 
may be made of parts refembling thofe of 
I 4 objeds 
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obje£ts already known, by which a new 
produftion may'be charaftcrized. Thus 
we fay rfiat a plant has the leaf of an oak, 
the flower of a rofe, the fruit of a plum, 
the fccnt of a jeflaminc, &c. The de- 
fers of this method are, that, in the firft 
place, it does not extend far enough, 
the fpecies with which perfons are com- 
monly acquainted being too few to ferve 
as archetypes of any confiderablc portion 
of the works of nature ; and fecondly, that 
it is inaccurate, fince degrees of refcm-* . 
blahce admit of every poffible gradation,, 
and ftrike different obfervers. differently. 
It IS, however, on an union of the tWQ 
principles of arrangement above men- 
tioned, that all fyflems of clalSficatioa 
have been founded. 

But before we proceed further, it will 
be proper to take into confideradon the 
ufes and purpofes of arrangement. Thefe 
are principally two ; one, to aid the me- 
mory by laying up the flores of know- 
ledge in a regular manner, and applying 
prccifp determinate names to every fingle 

objedj 
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bbjeft, fo methodized, that they may be 
found when wanted ; the other, to afford 
a fummary connedted view of the natural 
refemblances and differences between ob- 
jefts in their moft important qualities, ex- 
hibiting the relations between caufcs and 
effefts, and thofe gradations of being 
which conftitute the great chain or fcale of 
exif^ence. It is the latter only on which 
the philofophy of natural hiftory depends* 
The former is a mere matter of nomen- 
clature, neceiTary^ indeed, but as a means> 
not an end. 

The perfeftion of arrangement is when 
diefe two purpofes are united; that is, when 
the moft important circumftances in die 
ftrudbuf e or economy of natural produc- 
tions, are felefted as the charafters on 
which their divifions and fubdivifions are 
founded; and this conftitutes what is 
called a natural tnctbod. When this is 
Tendered complete, we can, not only, on 
examining the real fubjedt, readily deter- 
mine its place in the fyftem, and confc- 
quently its name ; but, e c^merjoy on being 

told 
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told the name and fyftematic place of the 
fubjcft, we can infer the moft effcntial cir- 
cumftances of its nature and hiftory. To 
give an inftance of this from Mr, Pen- 
nant's Synopjis of Birds: — if I find an un- 
known bird, with webbed feet, a flat bill, 
and a broad fringed tongue, I trace it at 
once by thefe marks to the genus Duck in 
hb fyftem, and by carefully examining the 
dcfcriptions of the feveral Ipecies in this 
genus, I can difcover its name, and learn 
all that naturalills have faid about it. On 
the other hand, if I am told that a bird (b 
Bamed is of the Duck genus, I am fure» 
firft, that it is a water- fowl; next, from 
its webbed feet, that it is a fwimmer ; and 
then, from the form of its bill and tongue, 
diat it lives either upon foft vegetables, or 
upon fuch animal food as it can fcoop up, 
and feparate at leifure, but not upon living 
adive prey. Here I have a delightful 
perception of that adaptation of means to 
ends which affords fo convincing a proof 
of the agency of a defigning caufc in the 
wonderful plan of creation i and I alfo 

difcern 
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difccrn one link of that vaft chain which 
binds together the whole economy of na-. 
ture. 

But it is not in every part of creation 
that this perfeftion of arrangement can h% 
obtained. The fpecies in fome clafles arc 
fb extremely numerous, their general pro- 
perties are fo uniform, and their peculiar 
ones fo various and minute, that we cannot 
find cbarafters in them fufiicient to eilabliih 
difcriminations at the fame time precife 
and important. This is particularly th^ 
cafe with the vegetable kingdom ; and the 
dtlEculty of the tafk has given rife to nu« 
merous attempts in their claffificationt 
upon difierent principles. What is abfo** 
lutely neceflary to the purpofes of utility, 
is the eftablifhment of divifions and fubdi- 
viiions, diilinguiflied by marks at the fame 
time ftable, obvious, and numerous j^ 
otherwife the votary of this pleafing ftudy 
may range over the world of vegetation, 
like Eneas in fearch of his goklen branch, 
without being able, unlefs heaven-direfted, 
to identify any one obje6t of which he may 
7 have 
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have heard or read. This, however, can 
only be cffcfted by an artificial /yftemi that 
is, one, the diftinftions of which arc taken 
from cu-cumftances felcfted for the pur- 
pofe of arrangement only, and not on ac- 
count of their relative importance. The 
riling wanted is a natural alphabet, com- 
pofed of a number of letters, unmeaning, 
perhaps, of themfelves, but capable, by a 
vaft variety of combinarions, of diftin- 
guifhing with pcrfedt precifion all the 
tribes, families, and individuals of thac 
immenfe nation from each other. 

All modern botanifts agree, that it is in 
the parts of frudtification that diftindkive 
marks for the purpofe of arrangement are 
• to be found in vegetables. The great 
number and variety of thefe afford, by 
means of combination, an almofl: inex- 
hauftible fund of differences, accommo- 
dated to the feveral orders of divifion and 
liibdivifion on which accuracy of method 
depends. It is upon thefe, you know, 
that linnaEus has founded a fyftem, which 
its merit has brought into general ufe i and 

which 
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•which would want little of abfolute perfec- 
tion, as an artificial one, if it were as uni- 
form in its application, as it is regular in its 
principles. But it labours under a defeft 
from which no artificial arrangement can 
free itfclfi which is, that it frequendy thwarts 
that diftribution into families, which na- 
ture has pointed out by refemblances fo 
ftrong, as to render fcpararion a violence 
fcarcely tolerable 5 fo that cither his prin- 
ciple muft be facrificed, or a very obvious 
deformity incurred by adhering to it. In 
thele emergencies the conduft of the au- 
thor has not been uniform ; fometimes he 
has flood firm; oftener he has yielded. 
In the latter cafe, Ipecies, in order to keep 
to their genera, are placed under clafTcs 
and orders to which they do not belong ; 
fo that if a learner unfortunately lights 
upon them before he has acquired a know- 
ledge of the genus, he may hunt through 
the whole fyflem before he can invefligatc 
,them. It is as if, in a diflionary, a word 
beginning with the letter A fhould be 
placed along with others of fimilar fignifi- 

cation 
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cation under D. >rhe caufe of this defcft 
is, manifcftly, that Nature has not attached 
fo much importance to the circumftances 
on which his primary and fecondary divi-* 
iiom are founded, as to make them uni- 
form in productions formed in general af- 
ter the fame model. And, indeed, through 
the whole of the Linnaean clafllfications, in 
all the kingdoms of nature, there runs the 
lame attention to minute circumftances in 
queft of diftinftive marks, which throws 
y^ an air of littlenefs over his fyftems, and 
gives them the praife rather of ingeni- 
ous invention, than of coincidence with 
the fublime plans of creation. You will, 
I hope, know how to prize them for their 
utility in enabling you to acquire the 
knowledge of nature, without miftaking 
an acquaintance with them for that know- 
ledge. 

Farewell I . 
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LETTER XIV. 
ON buffon's natural history. 

DEAR SONj 

In my former letter on the fubjeft of 
Natural Hiftory, I flightly charaftcrizcd 
the great Mafter of Arrangement. ^ At prc- 
fent I mean to communicate to you a few 
refleftions on a writer who holds an equally 
high rank in a direftly oppofite mode of 
treating thefe fubjedts^ the illuftrious ComU 
de Buffon. 

The works of this naturalift and philo- 
fopher, unrivalled in defcriptive eloquence, 
and filled with curious and exadt details of 
matter of fad, exhibit alfo continual marks 
of that difpofition to theorize which is al- 
moft infeparable from genius. Not latif- 
fied with being tht Jecretary^ he aflumes 
the office of Ugijlator of nature j and fre- 
quently 
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quently quits the humbler tafk of palnriilg 
things as they are, for the loftier purpofe 
of fpeculating how they have been and may 
be. One leading principle runs through 
all his difcuffions of this kind;— a difpo- 
fition to reduce as much as poflible the 
number oijpecies^ by fuppofmg perpetual 
varieties generated by climate, domeftica- 
tion, and other incidental caufes. He is 
ever in fearch of the original ftock from 
whence a number of kindred Ipecies have 
proceeded; and largely indulges himfelf 
in fuppofitions refpefting the means by 
which all the ftiades and ramifications of 
difference have been produced, often high- 
ly ingenious, but often, too, in my opi* 
nion, perfeftly gratuitous and delufory. 

This deduction of numerous prefent 
forms of nature from a few original ar- 
chetypes, does not appear to me, even a 
prioriy a very probable hypothefis. All 
the parts of nature have a mutual rela- 
tion to, and dependence on each other^ 
If it be admitted that a large traft of coun- 
try has long exifted in the form of folid 

land 
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land, it muft have been clothed with vegeta* 
hies accommodated toeach foil and fituation. 
Thefe'muft have afforded food and fhclter 
to the inJiSf race, with which vegetables are 
every where found to fwarm. Their mul- 
tiplication to a noxious excefs, muft have 
been checked by the numerous birds which 
derive their chief fubfiilencc from them. 
^adrupedsy though lefs clofcly conne<5ted ' 
with the other claffes of creation, yet muft 
be fuppofed to have an appropriate place, 
and may reafonably be imagined to have 
exifted wherever their exiftence^ was con- 
fonant to the general arrangement of 
things. We view, without furpiife, in 
regions very diftant from our own, all 
this general order of nature exifting, yet 
made up of fpecies fo different from ours 
in the different claffes, that we muft ne- 
ceffarily refer them to a diftind origin. Is 
it a greater wonder that other fpecies 
fhould be formed upon a model nearly re- 
fembling ours ? After having gazed with 
admiration at the Paradife- birds in an 
Afiatic foreft, or the Toucans in an Ame- 
K . rican 
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rican one, and rceognifed the creative 
power that originally placed them there, 
ihall we perplex ourfclves with endeavour- 
ing to account how the thrulhes, pigeons, 
and finches, could get there, and by what 
means, with a general fimilitude to thofc 
tribes as they exift with us, the variations 
y^hich difcriminate them fhould have been 
produced ? 

A decided purpofc of what we call Na^ 
ture^ is to give birth to variety; and, ac- 
cording to a remark of BufFon himfel^ 
whatever can exift ieems aftually to exift. 
She {ports a thoufand ways in colour^ 
Ihapc, and proportion, keeping only 
within the bounds neceffary to fecure the 
great purpofes of continuing and propa- 
gating exiftence. Why then fhould migra- 
tion be called in to frame an imagined ge- 
nealogy of kindred tribes, which in one 
country as well as in another, ferve to fill up 
the great plan of being? In the vegetable 
kingdom, where, as migration cannot ge- 
nerally have taken place, except in culti- 
vated plants, all variations in others mufl: 

have 
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have been original, fcarcely an inftance can 
be found of perfeftly fimilar fpecies exift- 
ing in the two great continents, even 
where the generical refemblanees are moft 
ftriking. But fo prepofleffcd is BuflFon 
againft the notion of the original format 
tion of nearly refcmbling Ipecies of ani- 
mals in diftant parts of the worldj that 
where he cannot deny their prefent exift* 
ence, and is unable to conceive a natural 
migration, he freqiiendy invents the moft 
unlikely fuppofition of their conveyance by 
men ; and, on the other hand, he as fre*- 
quendy rcjeds, without reafoil or autho^ 
rity, the ocular teftimony of travellers to 
their being found in parts of the world 
where he does not choofe to admit them. 
Of the means by which changes in ori- 
ginal fpecies may be fuppofed to be effe6t* 
cd, the principal are climate and domeftica* 
tion. That both of thefe are capable of 
producing confiderable efFefts, we can 
fcarcely doubt ; and carefully to enquire 
into thefe, and from a feries of eftablifhed 
fads to deduce a fciendfic theory of this 
K 2 impor- 
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important part of the animal ceconomy, 
would be a moft ^luable addition to phy- 
fiology. But to employ them in the ex- 
planation of perplexing fads, at random 
and without any proper clue of known 
caufes and efFe6b, is rather to propagate 
error than true fcience. Yet this M. de 
BufFon perpetually does, and more efpe- 
ciaUy with regard to domejikatkn. Whe- 
ther by this vague term he underftands 
fuch a perfed fubjeftion and fubferviency 
to roan as we fee in the horfe, and the dog ; 
or fuch a tex connexion with him as fub- 
lifts in the cat and the pigeon, there is 
fcarcely a change in form and difpofition 
which he does not afcribe to it, as hypo- 
thefis may require. It can ennoble or de* 
bafe, enlarge or diminifh, ftrcngthen or 
enfeeble, juft ias fuits the prcfent occafion. 
It has given the camel his bunches and 
callofities, and has made the horfe fleek 
and fine-limbed. It has created all the 
varieties of (hape, fize, and inftinft, in 
the family of dogs, from the lap-dog to 
the maftifF, from die greyhound to the 

fpanieL 
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Ipaniel. It operates even upon the free 
winged tribes; and contaminates hy a 
touch thofe who only approach it at a dis- 
tance. To deny the great cfFefl of fuit- 
ing and contrafting breeds, of feeding, 
houfing, and exercifing the animals which 
man felefts for his particular ufe, would be 
to betray grofs ignorance or prejudice. 
But, on the other hand, to extend the ope* 
ration of known caufes beyond all bounds 
of proof or analogy, and to apply words 
for the purpofe of argument, where the 
things are totally diffimilar, is to level all 
diftinftion between imagination and rea- 
fbn. 

If domeftication be ufed as a general 
term to exprefs' every affociation between 
man and animals, it is obvious that to rea- 
fon with any accuracy on its efFedts, it muft 
be divided into different ftages. The firft ' 
is that in which they are merely fed un- . 
confined ; man repaying himfelf for this 
care by the opportunity of making prize 
of them more eafily when he wants them. 
Wild rabbits and phcafants arc in this 
K 3 degree 
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degree of dcpendancc on man. It is but a 
litdc ftep beyond this to provide them with 
a detached lodging, as pigeons in a dove- 
cote 5 or even to confine them within 
bounds, provided an ample range be all- 
lowed them, as deer in a park. In all 
thefc cafes no other changes in them can 
be reafonably fuppofed, than fome dimi- 
nurion of their natural fagacity and aftive 
powers, owing to the greater eafe they 
find in fubfifting; and perhaps, an im- 
provement in fize and bulk in the indivi- 
duals from their being better fed. A far- 
ther ftage is that of animals kept in the 
fold and the yard, whofe whole fubfiftence 
and proteftion depend on man, and who 
4ive with him and with their fellow-fubjedts 
in a date of fociety, but without conftraint. 
This is the condition of domeftic fowl, and 
fwine. Among thefe, varieties of fize 
and colour begin to fhew themfelvesj 
which, however, are probably owing not 
fimply to their domeftication, but to the 
contrivance of men, in felefting peculiar 
individuals, or importing foreign varie- 
ties^ 
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ties, for the purpofe of propagating the 
breed i for without this care, an uniformity 
foon comes to prevail, with a fet of qua- 
lities, derived rather from climate, than 
from other circumttances. 

The moft complete ftage of domefti- 
cation is that of dogs and of beafts of bur- 
then. Thefe are trained up to be the 
fervants or companions of man; and their 
natural qualities are all direfted to this pur- 
pofe. They live a life of perpetual con- 
ftraint. To inftinft is fubftitutcd habit; 
to native wants and defires, the will of a 
mafter. Their food, their lodging, their 
excrcife, the propagation of their Ipecies, 
are all fubjedt to artificial rules. By thefe, 
variadons in fize, Ihape, colour, and facul- 
ties of all kinds, are carried to their utmoft 
extent. But in order to keep up to any 
given ftandard, a continued attention and 
fuperintendance is neceflary; for all thefe 
acquired variations are merely individual, 
or at leaft temporary, and the fpecies has 
a perpetual tendency to relapfe to its na- 
tural model. From this principle, which 
K 4 _ I believe 
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I believe is univerfal, it appears an error 
to affign a remote domefticacion of proge- 
nitorSj as the caufe of fubfifting varieties 
in wild animals i as it is likewife probably 
an error to impute any confiderable alter- 
ations to the very imperfeft domefticity 
in the ftages firft defcribed. 

No writer in Natural Hiftory dwells fo 
much as BufFon on the manners, and 
what may be called the moral charafter of 
animals. Thefe fpeculations are extremely 
curious and entertaining j though you will 
readily conceive that in a writer of a warm 
imagination and lively feelings they will 
be very apt to become fanciful and delu- 
fory. Thofe of BufFon will probably 
often appear to you to defervc this cha- 
rafter j though on the other hand it mufl 
be acknowledged in their favour, that his 
perfonal obfervations have in many in- 
fiances been condudled with the mofl pa- 
tient and minute attentions ; and certainly 
very few writers have pofTefTed equal ad- 
vantages with himfelf. He warns his 
readers againft falling into the miflake of 

attributing 
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attributing to animals the paffions and 
fentiments of men ; yet I cannot fay, that 
he always avoids it himfcif. On the whole, 
Buffon is an author whom all may read 
with pleafure, but whom none but the in- 
formed and judicious can read with un- 
ipijced improvement. 

Farewell ! 
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LETtER XV. 

ON ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. 



DEAR SON, 

In oi\c of my former letters I hinted 
a future application of the confiderations 
on nature and art and the love of novelty, 
to another of the fine arts; and I mean 
now to perform my promife in fomc re- 
marks on Ornamental Gardening. 

There is nothing in which the Englifh 
tafte more triumphs, than in the change \i 
has efFcded in the whole fyftem of this art; 
a change which for more than half a cen- 
tury has been gradually taking place, and 
may now be faid in this country to be com- 
plete. This confifts in entirely banifhing 
almoft every thing which conftituted the 
artifice and contrivance of ancient garden- 
ing, and in their ftead fubltituting a plan 
7 of 
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of embelliftied nature, imitative of the 
fcenery of real landfcape, and of which 
the fundamental law is to exclude every 
appearance of regularity. You have feen, 
I doubt not with pleafure and admira- 
tion, fome of the fined creations of this 
kind. To you they had a)l the graces of 
novelty; and viewing them as a tranfient 
Ipedator, without the comparifon of a dif- 
ferent model in your mind, you have per- 
haps implicitly admitted the principles on 
which the new fyftcm has obtained fo uni- 
verfal a preference to the . old. Yet, on 
refledion, you will readily perceive the 
great fhare fafliion muft have had in fuch 
a general alteration of tafte; and you may 
be inclined to examine the matter a little 
more clofely, not for the purpofe of know- . 
ing whether you ought to have been 
pleafed with what you faw — ^for we ought 
always to be pleafed when we innocently 
can — but whether fomething very diffe- 
rent might not pleafe as much, or more,. 
Let us then enter upon a difquifition of 
this kind* 

The 
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The cflential idea of a gar deity as it has 
cxifted in all ages and countries, is that of 
a place, where, by the aid of culture, ve- 
getable produdlions may be reared, more 
excellent in kind, and more pleafing in 
diftribution, than the ordinary growth of 
nature. Even in the moft genial climates 
it was foun,d that flowers and fruits might 
be much improved by care and fcleftion j 
that a number of the fincft plants, gready 
beyond the natural variety of any diftrift, 
might be accumulated in one fpot, and 
cleared of all mixture with the noxious and 
pnfighdy; while by fome artifice of ar- 
rangement, they might be prcfentcd with 
more advantage to the eye, and formed 
into pleafing fpedtacles of novelty. In 
hot countries, the delicious luxury of 
tooling (hades and perpetual verdure 
might be enjoyed to far greater perfeftion 
in regular walks beneath trees feleftcd for 
beauty and fragrance, and bordered by 
rills which the hand of art had direfted, 
than in the wild foreft, entangled with 
brakes, and rendered impaflTable by mo- 
8 rafles. 
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raffes. In cold and changeable climates, 
the flicker of walls and hedges was abfo- 
lutely requifice for the prefervation of de- 
licate vegetables, and during a confider- 
able p^rt of the year was agreeable to the 
perfon who wiflicd to furvey their beau- 
ties. 

No pleafure derived from art has been 
fo univerfal as that taken in gardens. 
This, in the firfl place, was owing to the 
union of fimple gratifications they af- 
forded ; not fewer th^n four of the fcnfcs, 
the tafte, fmell, fight, and feeling, being 
mod agreeably afFefted by horticulture; 
And if the refinements of ismamental gar^ 
dening have excluded the objefts of the 
firft of thefc, it has been only to enjoy the 
reft in a more exquifite degree. For a 
garden, therefore, to be fragrant, gay, and 
refrefl=)ing, is as effential, as for a houfe to 
afford flielter againft the inclemency of 
the feafons. But the combination of dif- 
ferent pleafing forms into groups and 
compofitions of novelty and . beauty, is 
what has given the art of gardening a 

place 
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place among the finer inventions of ge- 
nius. And in judging of the different 
ftyles of ornamental gardening, we are to 
endeavour to difcover the principles beft 
adapted to produce happy effects of this 
kind. 

Formerly, the pleafure-garden was al- 
ways confidered as an appendage to the 
houfe; its plan and decorations were 
therefore a fubordinate branch oiarcbitec-- 
ture. That it IhouH have been fo re* 
garded, was very natural. To enjoy the 
pleafures of a garden to advantage, it was 
neceflary that they (bould be near. Its 
fragrance was received into the apartments 
of the houfe ; its walks invited even the in- 
dolent to faunter in the fun or repofe under 
the fhade ; and its gay forms and colours 
fcafted the eye with variety of beauty 
within the fphcre of diftindt vifion. Its 
flights of fteps, walls, porticos, and ter- 
races, gave the architeft an opportunity 
of gradually letting down the mafly height 
pf his main edifice, and Ihading off ftonc 
into verdure. That fomething of this 

kind 
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kind is wanted by the eye, will, I thmk, 
be acknowledged by every unprejudiced 
obferver at the firfl: view of a modcra 
mandon, rifing unfuftained from the 
midft of a naked lawn. Thus regularity 
was a fundamental idea in planning a gar- 
den; and inftead of any endeavour to 
make it refemblc a natural fcene, every 
contrivance was ufed to produce artificial 
efFefts with the materials of nature. I can 
fcarcely admit, however, that the leading 
principle of the art was. 

To form with verdare what the builder form'd 
Withftone; 

for although trees cut into fhapes, and 
hedges fafhioned like walls, have occa- 
fionally been introduced as objefts of vul- 
gar admiration, yet better tafte has rather 
aimed at producing novekies more confo- 
nant to the effential charafter of garden 
fcenery. Of fome of thefe, nature her- 
felf may be faid to have afforded the rude 
fketch. Thus, a woodbine running from 
tree to tree, and encircling the tops of 
bulhcs, formed a fort of flowering canopy, 

which 
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which agreeably (heltered the wanderer 
fh>m fun and Ihower. Art caught the 
idea, and falhioncd an arhour or treillagej 
die regular frame-work of which direfted 
the rambling fprays to weave an impene- 
trable covering, at the fame time com- 
modious and free. Thus, the velvet car- 
peting of the turfy down, pleafing to the 
eye and (oft to the feet, was transferred to 
the *^ dry fmooth-fhaven green/* The 
advantageous elevation of the rifing bank, 
was copied in a terrace. The (hady walk 
between lofty trees in a natural wood, was 
improved into the ftraight clear avenue^ 
€nd ttie cafual arcades of intertwifted 
thickets, fuggefled the clofe walk over* 
arched by bending hazels. Walks of 
gravel or grafs, laid down by line and rule, 
interfering flower-beds and (hrubberies of 
regular and perhaps fanciful forms, not 
only correfponded with the general regu- * 
larity of the outline by which the garden- 
was bounded, but amufed by perfpeftivc 
efFedts. Water fpouted up in a jet d'eau 
was a novelty, and certainly a very elegant 

. one. 
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one. The bafon and long canal gave new 
ideas of liquid extenfion* Ornamental 
buildbgSj ftatues, urns> and vafes^ inter^ 
mned with fcenes of verdure and folitude> 
pleafed by the contraft they afforded to 
fimilar works of art in the ftreets and 
fquares of a city. A beautiful plant 
(hooting from the midft of rich carvbg» 
over which it threw its eafy foliage^ had 
furely as good a right to admiration^ as the 
imitation of it in a Corinthian capital. 

Thefe, and a variety of other inven- 
tions which compofed the enchanted gar« 
dens of France and Italy^ produced in a 
high degree the general refult of furprile. 
The garden was as much the creation of 
arc, as the palace to which it belonged; 
and in both, after the purpofes of utility 
wereanfwcrcd (by which, in the garden, 
I mean the fimple gratifications of the 
fenfes afforded by the cultivation of ve- 
getables) the remainder was addrefled to 
the love of novelty. And as it is the 
charaftcriftic of nature in all her works, 
to Ihun regularity, fo when art attempted 
L to 
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130 produce novelty, rugularity of difpofi-* 
tion was the firft thing thought i)f. The 
lame difference that t7d&& between the 
rocky cave or woodland (hed, gnd an edi-. 
fice of ftone or timber, was conceived to 
diftinguilh the flowery meadow or thicket, 
from the. cultured garden. This idea ww 
£>. obvious, that I think it wants no de-r 
fence I but we are now to confider whether 
the late refinement of banilhing all regu» 
larity, and employing art only to produce 
a copy of beautiful nature, he capable of 
yielding, on the whole, a greater degree of 
pleafiire. 

As an objeftion to the old flyle it has 
been made a kind of univerfal maxim, 
*^ That the appearance of art always dif- 
gufts i'* but I do not difcover upon what 
principle this is founded. The footftcps 
of art indicate invention, induftry, order 
—-they are the fbotfteps oCman. In moft 
works of the artift they cannot be con- 
cealed ; and the very endeavour to conceal 
them is fuch an exertion of art as mufl: 
difcover itfelf. If, then, it is intended by 

the 
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tiiC contrivances of modern gardening to 
delude the fpeftator with an idea that the 
fccnes he beholds are really natural, it is 
certain that the attenf>pt will not fucceed. 
Nor, indeed, can the owner of the coftly ' 
and laboured plan ever wilh it to fucceed. 
The pride of art and of opulence will 
not fuffer this wifli. Yet many of the 
rules of tafte feem to have no other foun- 
dation than to foftef fuch an illufioh. When 
the Poet of the Engtijh Garden thinks it ne- 
ceffary to give a long receipt in verfe hovr 
to make green paint, for the purpofe of 
rendering invifible the rails which are tb 
feparate the pafture from the lawn, we 
tnay be perniitted to regret that either the 
poet or the painter fhould employ their 
art on an objeft fo trivial. I am fcnfible, 
indeed, that in this cafe pride finds a grati- 
fication from an artifice which is to deceive 
the fpeftator into the belief, that the ex- 
tent of its poflfeffions are only terminat- 
ed by the diftant horizon. This is with 
many the true interpretation of the pre- 
L 2 cept. 
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cept, to " call in the country"— to make 
it pafs for their own. 

But we will quit the deceptions of mo- 
dern gardening, and fairly compare it with 
the ancient, with refpeft to the beauties 
they arc both capable of producing. The 
free graces of nature, it is iaid, ^d with 
juftice, yield a perpetual fund o{ variety i 
while the regularity of art cannot avoid a 
conftant tendency to a drefome unifirmity.^ 
Whatever, therefore, there be of noveky 
in the lingular fcenery of an artificial gar-» 
den, it is foon exhaufteds whereas the in- 
finite diverfity of a natural landfcape pre- 
fents ^n inexhauftible ftore of new forms. 
It is added, that the forms of nature are 
intrinfically more beautiful than thofe of 
art J that the flowing ftrokes gf the for- 
mer, compared with the ftraight lines and 
(harp angles of the latter, conftitute the 
cffential diftinftion between grace and 
ftifFnefs. Even moral ideas are brought 
in to decide the preference; and a tafte 
for nature is faid to be equivalent to a 

love 
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love of liberty and truth; while the vo- 
taries of art are pronounced flaves to for- 
mality and conftraint. As I think there 
are few more impaflioned admirers of na- 
ture in all her forms than myfelf, I will 
venture to refer to my own feelings on the 
occafion. Thefe inform me> that the 
pleafures to be derived from the various 
fcenery of a fine country, are, indeed, 
fuperior to any which art can bcftow. 
Archite6h]re, painting, gardening, all fink 
to toys before them*. But the comparifon 
is not between a landfcape and a garden, 
but between one ftyle of gardening and 
another; and conceiving myfelf to refide 
in the midft of natural beauties, which I 
may not at all times be able or difpofed to 
enjoy, I QotiMtr V9hzt/upplemental plea- 
fures can beft fill up the vacancy. In this 
view, a garden, cbnnefted with the houfe, 
lying diredtly beneath the eye, prefenring 
fortos novel from their regularity, and 
rich in artificial ornament, offering choice 
of 11^ and Ihade, of warmth and coolnefs, 
as the feafon may require, and gradually 
L 3 ' fubfiding 



fubfiding into the uncultured wildnefs of 
nature— ^oes in reality fecm prefer^dDjc to 
an miration of thofe very fcenes with which 
I fuppof<; myfelf alr^dy faitigted. This 
iqiitation, if it be in ft large ftyle, is in- 
deed the, thing; itfelf. TqroU a river 
through a new channel, to fjpread a lake» 
j-Mfe . moyotains, fcoop om vales, aodr 
plant for^, is tp . cr^aU, ^ c^u^iy — 9l 
no^lc effort, certamly, in thpfe whoh^yo 
con^pafs and fortune f^fficien? for thf5jH¥> 
pofe, and . who inhabit; . a ^illrift fcai^iljp 
provided with natur^ charms. But , t^is^^ 
in my idea, is a flight beyQnd garde^^ngn 
^d if attempted in d^(^ linrits , of s^ j(w 
^res^ produces only^laljoiH-e^ littlqi^fe. 
The. tumbliflg rills pf tb^.JLeafowes..were 
fujch miniature cafta^es^. that they .a^ 
peared more like i|^,fjpjenery than.9b^ 
jefts of romantic natHfi?r. .A<^d the level 
l(ifum, formed Qut of tbrec.pr four pafture 
fields, an4 dotted with, clomps of hialf ^ 
dozen dwarfifh trees, while it is perfedlly^ 
efficacious in commymcating: to a l^poik 
. (^ cold comfortleiii itnisma of unA^k 
7 tcrc4 
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tercd nakednefs, can excite no image of 
the grtnd^ur df a wide-cfxpanded plain. 

I fliould perhaps venture to fuggeft an 
union of fome kind between the two 
taftes, were I not deterred by the deci- 
fivc fentence of the Poet, who pronounces 
tbem abfolutely irreconcileablei and in 
confequence^ diough with manifeft reluc- 
tahce, dooms to deftruftion the venerable 
avenue of daks which may have heard the 
ftrains 

OfSidttey\ hzy, perchance, o£ Surry^s rcei, 
Heav*ns! muft they fall? They muft, their 
dboA is pad. 

And why ? — Becaufe nature abhors a 
ftraight line even more than fhe formerly 
did a vacuum. And this^ too> is the didate 
of the bard who has tranfplanted the un- 
natural Greek chorus into the Engliih 
drama ! 

With fome indignation, but more plea- 
fure, I turn to pother Poet, and emi- 
nently a poet of nature too, who has confe- 
crated this noble produdtion of united art 
L 4 and 
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and nature in vcrfes which, I dare predidl, 
will outlive die fencence of its dellrudtion. 

How airy and how light the graceful arcby 
Yet awful as the confccrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthiems ! while beneath. 
The checquer'd earth feems refUefs as a flood 
BrufhM by the wbd. So fportive is the light 
Shot thro' the booghs, it dances as they dance» 
Shadow and funihme intermingling quicks 
And dark'ning and enlightening, as the leaves 
Flay wanton^ every moment, every fpot. 

CowpEa's Task. 

I cannot conclude my long letter more 
happily^ fo 

Adieu ! 
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LETTER XVI. 

ON pope's essay on CRITltiSM, 



DEAR SON> 

I 

Though it is for the moft part a poor 
employment to endeavour to point out 
faults in a performance of reputation, and 
to diminifh the admiration with which it 
has ufuaHy been regarded, yet as far as in<* 
culcating the true principles of literature 
is of any confequence, it is important oc<> 
cafionally to difculs the merits^ of thofc 
works on which the public tafte is chiefly 
formed. And this is peculiarly juft and 
proper with rcfpedt to fuch pieces as are 
themfelves critical, and written with the 
profefTed intenrion of eftabliihing rules for 
compofmg and judging. Among works of 
this kind, few are more diftinguifhed than 
Pcjpe's Efjfay m Critmjm. If the circum- 

ftance 
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ftance of its being written in verfe have, on 
the one hand, impaired its authority, on the 
other, it has fervcd to make it more read, 
and to fix its maxims liiofc thofoughly in 
the memory. In fa£t, few pieces are more 
referred to in the way of quotation j and 
after the high praifes it has received from 
fuch names as Warburton, Johnfon, and 
Wartori, its influence upOn the opinions 
of writers and readers cannot be foppofed 
kiconfiderable. Such comniendat4ons, iii-^ 
deed, render it a hazardous tafk to call 
irt queftion its merits. But riify txpeAen^ 
of rn^n and books has n6t fervedf ta Adg-^ 
m^nt qiy confidence in great naiiSe^t and 
if I can give good reafons for the obg^c-* 
ttons I fliall make, I fear not that you will 
regard my attempt ai prefumptuous. 

Dr. Warburton, at the elofe of hi^ 
corhnientary on this Eflay, ftrohgly calls' 
it to the reader's recoUcftion, that its au^ 
thor had not attained his twentieth year. 
This view of it as, a juvenile performance 
i^ a very proper one. It may juftly ex- 
cite our admiration of the early difplay of 

poerical 
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poetical powers it exhibits^ and fhould 
fuggcft crery indulgence of candour to 
its defers ; but it fhould make us helitata 
in attributing to it that comprehenfion of 
view and accuracy of conception, which 
were by no means the moll ftriking quali- | 
ties of the author in the full maturity of 
his powers. It does not belong to my 
purpofe to point out the impdrfe£lioris 
with which it abounds as a mere poetical 
compofmon. What I have to do with, 
are the falfe thoiights and vicious princi-*. 
ples^ which render it a very un(afe guide 
in matters of tafte, notwithilanding the 
large admixture of maxims founded on 
good fenie, and exprefled with the utmoft 
brilliaocy of language* 

With refped to the method of tht piece^ • 
as far as it really poflefles a method not 
^rcibly held tdgedier by the cottimefiea* 
tor's chain^ it may be affirmed^ that t)id 
amngemenc of matter is fimj^ and nant^ 
fal, Ihic not rery clbiUy adhered to« Miu» 
By of ilie ruW and reflutfks are brouglit ffi 
with litdc coooexiati with what preceded^ 

and 
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and apparently might be tranfpofed with- 
out injury. And after oU Warburton has 
done for Pope^ and his difciple for Ho- 
race, it is certain that the reader of each 
poet will fcarcely, without a previous 
clue, become fenfible of more than a fet 
of detached maxims, conncdcd only by 
the general fubjeft. 

Pope begins with an aflerrion which, if 
true, would render his work of very con- 
fined utility, namely, that criricsi as well as 
poets, nraft be born fuch. 

Both mnft alike from hcav*n derive their light, 
Thefe bom to judge, as well as thofe to write. 

And he further limits the profeffion of 
criticifm, by requiring that both talents 
0iould be united in the fame perfon. 
.Let fuch teach others who themfelves excel. 
And cenfore freely who have written well. 

j' Butjfurely both thefe are very falfc no- 
[irionsj for nothing fccms to be more a 
i matter of acquireipent than the habit of 
judging accurately on works of art: and 
this habit appears from innumerable in- 
itances to be perfe£Uy diftind from the 

Acuity 
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feculty of praftifing tlic arts. Indeed 
they have much oftener exifte4 feparatc 
than combined. 

Thus in the foul while Memory prevails^ 
The folid power of CJuderilanding fails ; 
Where beams of warm Imagination play. 
The Memory's foft figures melt away. 

The beauty of imagery in thefe lines, 
fhould not make us blind to the want of 
juftneis in the thought. To reprefcnf 
ftrength of memory as incompatible with 
iblidi^ of underftanding, is fo obvioufly 
contrary to faft, that I prefume the author 
had in his eye only the cafe of extraordi- 
nary memory for names, dates, and things 
which offer no ideas to the mind j which 
has, indeed, been often difplayed in great 
perfcftion by mere idiots. For, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how the faculty of judg- 
ment, which confifts in the comparifon of 
different ideas, can at all be exerci&d 
without the power of ftoring up ideas in 
the mind, and calling them forth when 
irequired. From the fccond couplet, ap- 
parently 
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parcntly meant to be the converfe o( the 
firft, one would fuppofc that he conGdered 
the underftaqding and the imagination as 
the fame faculty, elfe the counterpart is 
defeftivc. Further, fo far is it from be- 
ing true, that imagination obliterates the 
figures of memory, that the circumftance 
which caufes a thing to be remembered is 
principally its being aflbciatcd with other 
ideas by the agency of the imagination. 
If the poet only meant that thofe ideas 
about which imagination is occupied, 
are apt to exclude ideas of a different 
kind, the remark is true-, but it IhouFd 
'have been difFerendy expreffed. 

One Science only will one Genius fit. 
This maxim is as falfe, as it 'is dif- 
couraging, and derogatory from the 
powers of the human mind. It is, per- 
haps, generally true, that the genius is 
cxclufively fitted for attaining excellence 
in one of the great claffes of mental ae- 
qiufirions, as fcience, art, invention, &c. 
but he who can make himfclf matter of 

one 
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ontjcience properly fo called, may com- 
monly with equal application attain any 
other, 

Firft follow Nature. 

This trite rule can be of little ufe with- 
out being opened and exemplified. It is 
perfeftly obvious, that in all the arts 
which arc imitative or defcriptive of na- 
ture, ftie muft be the archetype j but the 
proper manner of ftudying nature, and 
transferring its images to eadi particular 
Ipecies of the works of art, varioufly 
combined, contrafted, and perhaps height- 
ened and altered, is the great defideratum 
on which their true theory and praftice is 
founded. We fliall foon fee, that Pope I 
cuts fhort all difcuffions of this kind» by 
reducing his general precept to the fingle 
pra6tical direftion. Imitate the ancients. 

When firft young Maro, &c. 
That Virgil, not only in his general 
plan, but in moft of the fubordinate parts, 
was a clofe copyift of Homer, 'is undeni^ 
able, ' whatever be thought of the fuppoG- 
tion that he fet out with a dcfign of draw- 
ing 
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ing from the fources of nature, and was 
diverted from it by the difcovery that 
" Nature and Homer were the fame/* 
The modern idolatry of Shakefpear has 
elevated bim to the lame degree of au* 
thority among us; and critics have not 
been wanting, who have confidently 
drawn from his charafbers the proofs and 
illuftrations of their theories on the human 
mind. But what can be moire unworthy 
of the true critic and phiioibpher, dian 
I fuch a^ implicit reliance on any man> how 
'exalted foever his genius, efpecially on 
thofc who lived in the infeincy of their 
art ? If an epic poem be a reprefenta- 
tion of nature in a courfe of heroic adion^ 
it muft be fufceptible of as much variety 
as nature herfelf ; and furely it is more dc- 
firable that a poet of original genius Ihould 
give full fcope to his inventive powers, 
under the reftriftions of fuch laws only as 
are founded on nature, than that he (hould 
fetter himfelf with rules derived from the 
praftice of a predeceflbr. When Pope 
praifcs the ancient rules for compofition on 

the 
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the ground that they were "difcover'd not 
devis'd," and were only *^ nature me- \ 
thodized/* he gives a juft notion of what 
they ought to be. But when he fuppofcs ; 
Virgil to have been properly '^checked in 
his bold defign of drawing from Nature's 
fountains," and in confequence to have 
confined his work within rules as ftrift 
As if thd Stagy rite o*erlook'd each line, 

fiow can he avoid the force of his own 
ridicuki where a little further in this very 
piece, he laughs at Dennis for 

Concluding all were defperate fots and fools 
Who durft depart from Ariftotle's rales ? 

Such are the inconfiftencies of a writer 
who fometimes utters notions derived from 
1-cading and education, fometimes the fug- 
geftions of native good fenfe ! 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare. 
For there's a happinefs as well as care. 

If the meaning of the writer here is 
only, that rules will not (land inftead of 
genius, and that a poet's greateft beauties 
iare rather the refult of a happy flow of 
fancy, than the careful purfuit of precepts, 
M the 
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the truth of the remark is indilputable. 

;But if, applying to the critic, he means to 

; tell hiin that certain poetical beauties are, 

irreducible to rational principles, and only 

'to be referred to luck^ chance^ a brarue dif^ 

order i and fuch other unmeaning notions, 

•we may aflcrt that he was indeed young in 

the pbilojophy of criticifm. He appears, 

however, to have been in the right train, 

when he fays, that where the luck;^ licence 

anfwers its purpofe, 

— — ; that Licence is a rule ; 

but he confufcs all again by the often- 
quoted maxim, 

Great Wits fometimea may glorioufly offend. 
And rife to faults true Critics dare not mend ; 

for he ought rather to have concluded 
that fuch fuccefbfiil deviations from com- 
jmon practice are not faults; and that the 
• true critic ftiould enlarge his rules to the 
comprehenfion of thcfe real, though un- 
ufual, excellencies. So much, indeed, 
does he perplex himfelf between venera- 
tion for ancient rules, and regard to the 
practice of eminent poets, that the whole 

paffage 
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paflagc is full of contradiftions, which jj 
coft his commentator much fruitlefs pains ^^ 
to reconcile, and oblige him to take fhel- 
ter in a comparifon becween the fublioii- 
ties of poetry and the myfteries of reli- 
gion, " fome of which arc above reafon, 
and fome contrary to it/* 

Pope goes on to obferve, that though 
the ancients may make thus free with their 
own rules, yet that modem writers fhould 
copy this indulgence with caution, and 
not without " their precedent to plead/* 
On the contrary, a liberal mode of reafon^ 
ing would allow more freedom to the 
moderns, who poffefs fuch (lores of new 
ideas, to deviate from ancient rules, than 
to the ancients who made and acknow- 
ledged them. 

Thofe oft are ftratagems which errors feein» 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 

Either Steel or Addifon, in one of his 

periodical papers, humoroufly defir^s his 

reader, when he finds him dull, to fup- 

pofe he has a defign in it. This dodtrine 

M 2 is 
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is here fcrtoufly inculcated with refpcft to 
the ancients ; but its abfurdity is fo manifeft, 
that we may regard it only as the lively 
fally of a young author who Wias fond of 
fayirig fmart things> without being foliei- 
tX)Us about their tnfth. A judidoOs poet 
may defignedly under-write fome parts of 
a long work, or, rather, he will find it im- 
poffible to be every where equally bril- 
liant, but he will never with defign write 
what is childifti and infipid, if he thinks it 
to be flich. 

Hail Bards triumphant, bora in happielr days ! 

This noble eulogy on the poets of anti- 
quity is not to be admitted without many 
exceptions and limitations; efpecially if 
it is. meant to extend to all that unequal 
and motley affemblage of writers known 
by the title of the daffies. Of thefe, ma- 
ny are valued and read merely becaufc 
they are ancients j and even the moft ex- 
cellent afford fufficient fcope for manly 
criticifm, which can never arrive at foK- 
dity of principles, if it is obliged ta re- 
gard 
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gard the negligcncies and defefts of great 
writers with filent reverence. 

True Wit is Nature to advantage drefs'd. 
What oft was thought, but ne'er fo well exprefs'ds 
Something, whofe truth convinced at fight we find^ 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 

The poet, in cenfuring the narrow and 
partial taftes of fomc critics, begins with 
that for conceit J or a glitter of dazzling 
thoughts riling one after another without 
meaning and connexion. This is fdlfs 
wit'y as a contraft to which, he gives a 
definition of the truCi in the preceding 
lines. But he has evidently, by this pur- , 
pole of contrafting the two kinds, been 
led to a defcription which exhibits none of \ 
the peculiar features of wit, as other writ- 
ers have reprefcnted it, or as he himfclf 
ufually underftands it. By this deBnition^ \ 
any juft moral fentiment, any exadt pifturc \ 
of a natural objeft, if clothed in good ex- I 
preflion, would be wit. Its teft being an f 
agreement with images previoufly exifting 
in our own minds, no other quality is re- 
quifite to it but truth. Eren ii^ommon- 
M 3 ' nef& 
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nefs is not taken into the charafter ; for we 
inuft often have thought, and be able to 
recognize it at fight. Nor has he given 
.any diftinft idea of that advantageous drefs 
Which makes a natural thought witty. No 
idrefs can fuit fome thoughts fo well as the 
Imoft fimple. Exalted fentirtents of the 
heart, and fublime objects in nature, ge- 
I ;ierally ftrike moft when prefented in lan- 
1 gwage the leaft ftudied. Indeed, he ulcs> 
within a few lines, the very fame meta- 
phor of drefs, in expofing the finical tafte 
of thofe who value a work for the ftylc 
rather than the fcnfe; and the faft cer- 
tainly is, that the moft confefledly witty 
writers have often been litde folicitous as 
to the manner of expreffing their notions. 
Pope evidently entertains a different 
conception of wit from that of the defini- 
tion above quoted, in the lines immediately 
following. 

As (hades more fweetly recommend the light. 
So mode ft plainnefs fets off fprightly wit. 
For works may have more wit than does them 

good. 
As bodies perifli thro' excefs of blood. 

Now, 
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Now, ^ modeft fiainnefs" is no foil or 
contraft to wit as charaderized in the de- 
finition, becaiife it may be the mc^ " ad- 
vantageous drefs" for a thought. Again, 
that wit which may fuperabound in a work, 
mud be a different thing from ^' natural 
imagery joined to good expreffion," for in 
thofe, what danger can there be of ex- ' 
ccfs ? He was certainly now recurHng in 
his mind to thofe brilliant flaflics, which, 
though often introduced with falfe judg- 
ment, are not, however, falfe wit. 

The two charaders of bad critic and 
bad poet are grofsly confounded in the 
paffage relating to poetical numbers ; for 
though it be true, that vulgar readers of 
poetry are chiefly attentive to the melody 
of the verfe, yet it is not they who admirey 
but the paltry verjifier who employ s^ mono- 
tonous fyllablcs, feeble expletives, and ^a 
dull routine of unvaried rhymes. Again> 
an ordinary ear is capable of perceiving 
the beauty arifing from the found being 
made an echo to the fenfe — indeed it is 
one of the mod obvious beauties in poetry 
M 4 —but 
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— but It is no cafy taj)^ for thp poet to fiic- 
cced in his attempts to render it fo, as 
Pope has fufficicntly proved by the mi- 
fcrable failure of fpme of hijs examples ia 
illuftration of the precept. 

The pow?r of mufic all pur hearts aIIow» 
And what Timotheu? was, is Drydeo now, 

Mufic properly fo called, and the me-* 
lody refulting from verQfication, are thingSr 
radically different in their nature and prin^ 
ciples, though perpetually confounded in 
the figurative language of poets and writr 
crs on polite literature. Nor, indeed, do 
we pQiiefs terms by which thefe two kind$ 
of pleafing found can well be fcparately 
defer ibed. The nam?:s ^nd charafters, 
however, of poet and mufician, are fuffi- 
cieritly difcriminated ; and Pope has com- 
mitted a grpls error in confounding them 
in the prcfcnt inftance. There is no rcr 
fcmblanc^ between the manner in which 
Alexander was afFedted by the mufic of 
Timotheus, and that in which we are af- 
fefted by the petry of Dryden defcripdve 
of that event. The firft was, as ftory re- 
lates^ 
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lates, an inftance of the powers of pure 
found, (kilfqlly modulated and changed. 
The latter is a njoft animated pidure of 
fucceffive difplays of paflion ; and mucl| 
mgre refcmblcs the efFeft of a hiftory- 
painting, than of a piece of mufic. The 
mere verfification is a very inferior point 
in Dryden-s Odje, though it is a principal 
one in Pope's nval .Ode on St. Cecilia's 
jd^y. Alexander's Feaft fet to Handel'? 
piufic may, indeed, be p^r^ljeled to the 
performance of the Grecian^ bqt thco 
flandel, and not Dryden, is the modera 
Tiaiotheus. It 13 ludicrous enough, that 
pope's corriparifon of Dryden to a harper^ 
fhould come fo near to the idea formed of 
Pope himfelf by a crowned head, who is 
reported, on hearing the poet gready ex- 
foUed in bis pr^fence, with a view of ^r 
trading his notice, to have alkcd, if Mr^ 
Pope were a fiddler. 

Fools admire, but men qf{en(e approy<?« 
This prudifh fentence has probably 
made as many formal coxcombs in lirera- 
pare, as Lord Chefterfield's opinion on 

the 
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the vulgarity of laughter, has among per- 
fons of high breeding. As a general max- 
im, it has no foundation whatever in truth. 
Pronenefs to admiration is a quality rather 
of temper than of underftanding j and if it 
often attends light minds, it is alfo infepar 
rable from that warmth of imagination 
which is requifite for the ftrong perception 
of what is excellent in art and nature. 
Innumerable inftances might be produced 
of the rapturous , admiration with which 
men of genius have been ftruck at the 
▼icw of great performances. It is enough 
here to mention the poet's favourite critic 
LonginuSj who is far from being contented 
with cool approbation, but gives free fcope 
to the moft enraptured praife. Few things 
indicate a mind more unfavourably confti- 
tuted for the fine arts, thafi a flowncfs in 
being moved to the admiration of excel- 
lence J and it is certainly better that this 
paffion (hould at firft be excited by ob- 
jefts rather inadequate, than that it fhould 
not be excited at all. 
After properly exhorting his critic to 

candour 
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candour and good- nature, the poet is, 
however, indulgent enough to point out 
fome topics on which he may be as four 
and fevere as he pleafes. The firft fauft 
given up to his rage is Objcenityi and •, 
doubtlefs, if the critic think it worth his 
while to direfb his formidable artillery 
againft fuch an obvious violation of pro- 
priety, no friend of virtue and decorum 
will reftrain him. It was not, howev^*, 
perfeftly decent in Pope to exprefs fuch a 
rigid zeal on this fubjeft, when feveral ^f 
his own juvenile pieces, ftill preferved in 
all editions of his works, are by no mcafns 
free from the blemilh he ftigtnatizes. 

The next devoted jcrime is .fo^pfe/y* 
Now, a perfon may be very convcrferit 
with the rules of poetical criticifm, with- 
out being able exaftly to determine on the 
validity of a charge of impiety; and there 
is good rcafon to fufpedl that our young 
lawgiver was himfelf in this cafe* He 
fays. 

The following licence of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 

Then 
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Then pnbelieying Pritfts reform'd the nation^ 
And taught more pleafant methods oi ralvation, 

Socinian is a very potent term of abufe, 
wd has, at various periods, been applied 
with fingular advantage by thofe who 
wifhcd to render their antagonifts odious % 
yet the religion Socinus profeffed will bear 
comparifon, in point of fervency ai>d pu- 
rity, with that of the moft faindy names 
upon record. As to the " more pleafant 
piprhods of falvation," we are told by the 
right reverend annotator (a much better 
authority pn this fubjed diaq the poet) 
that they were the dudes of Chriftian mo- 
l^ity> which fucceeded the dodrines of 
grace an^ fatisfaftion held in the preced- 
ing age. NovjT, fhat thefe new divines 
pffered falvatiqn upon icafier terms than 
their predeceffors, by fubftitudng praftice 
to beliefi and a man's own efforts to vica- 
ripus fatisfa£tion, is not ^ very obvious 
66t ; nor is it a neceflary confequence of 
fuch tenets, that " vice fhould find a flat- 
terer in the pulpit." " Such Monfters," 
whatever die poet might think, are not to 
8 be 
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be fubdued by the thunders of belles-let- 
tres critics, but by the adamantine wca* 
pons of found argument. 

Here I clofe my remarks on this per- 
formance* It would be rto difficult tafk 
to adduce from it many more inftanceiS 
of (hallow judgment on books and things, 
cither incidentally mentioned, or defigned 
as exemplifications of his. rules; but my 
purpof? was to fhew you how little it 
defervcs the high eftimation in which it 
has been hpld as a didaftic work. This, 
I truft, has fufEciendy appeared, from the 
vague and inconfequent manner of think- 
ing on fundamental points, difplayed in 
the cited paflages. The charadler of a 
confummate critic at twenty is what Pope 
may well refign, and ftill retain enough of 
juft reputation to place him in the moft 
conlpicuous rank of *EngUfh literature. 

Farewell ! 
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OM THE ANALOGY BETWEEN MENTAL AND 
BODILY DISEASE. 

DEAR SON, 

It has been afferted, that every man's 
way of thinking takes a tinge from his 
profeffion or manner of life. Of the 
truth of this remark I am perfonally fenfi- 
ble, from the habit I have formed of apply^ 
ing medical ideas to moral fubjefts. It is, 
indeed, nothing new to regard all mental 
jrices and defefts as fo many dijeafes of that 
part of our frame; and moralifts of all 
ages have been fond oi running compa- 
rifons between maladies of the body and 
the mind. Yet I cannot but think, that 
fomething ftill remains to be done in the 
pradlical application of tv.t doctrine ; and 
that it is of importance, both wirh refpedt 
to the fuccefsful treatment of mental dif- 
7 eafes. 
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cafes, and to the prcfervation of our tran- 
quillity under a view of the evils of life> 
that this rcfemblance (hould be ftrongly 
impreffed on our thoughts. 

One confequence would undoubtedly 
be the refult ; that we fhould not expeift to 
cure thefe diforders by trifling and cafual 
remedies, but fhould fix our confidence 
folely on fome vigorous plan, copfifting 
in the refolute application oioppofttes^ upon 
the medical maxim, contraria contrariorum 
ejfe remedia. It is the want of power or 
refolution to put- in praftice this grand 
principle of the healing art, that renders 
moral diftempers in general fo inveterate. 
What can be relied upon to oppofe ftrong 
natural inclination, conftant example, and 
confirmed habit, but fome agent equally 
powerful, which fhall, not in the way of 
pcFfuafion, but by coercive force, be eip*- 
ployed to draw over the mind to a con- 
trary flate of feeling ? Where this can 
be put in practice, there is no cafe of mo- 
ral depravity fo defperate as to be without 
the hope, nay, perhaps, without the cer- 
tainty. 



tatnty, of a cure ; where it cannot, thd 
flighted vitiation is hardly to be removed. 
It IS not without experience that I fpeak 
in this matter. More than once has it 
happened to me to be confidted as a friend 
©n oecafion of the difcover^ of very rui- 
Uous tendencies in young perfons. In 
thefe inftances, diffuading all petty expe- 
dients, I recommended fueh a total change 
of external circumftances, as would ofne^ 
iejjity induce as complete a change of views 
and habits; — and the event juftified my 
advice. That this was a right method, 
was, indeed, fufficicntly obvious i but it 
might not be fo obvious that it was the 
only right one; at lead, parental indul- 
gence is frequently glad to fhelter itlelf 
under the plaufibility of fome lefs decifi ve 
mode of proceeding. But to one who 
has a juft notion of the operation of mo^ 
tives upon the mind, it will be very appa- 
rent, that as long as thofe which are in- 
duced for the purpofe of remedy continue 
inferior in force to thofe which nourilh 
the difeafe, no benefit whatever can be 

expeded 
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esqptStcdrfrom their applicatiomr A6)!ionsr 
wlttc^we would avert will cither be dont^ 
or not be done. They will. inMtUy be 
done>. if the motives for them; prepoTide*^ 
rate; they will not be done^ if the coQr«^ 
trary takes place. There is no medium r 
and fuch is the power of habit> that every; 
inftance either of yielding or of refifting^ 
favours a fimilar termination when the 
trial next occurs* Whence may be de- 
monftrattvely fhewa the weaknefs of ex- 
pecting any advantage from die mere re*^ 
petition of efforts that have akeady proved 
unavailing. 

You are better acquainted than myfeif 
with the fcholaftic controverfies concern* 
ing liberty and neceflTity. I frequendy hear 
them called mere logomachies^ and fuch 
I am inclined to fupppfe they are^ whea 
carried to their utmoft degree of abllrac-* 
tion. But that they are not entifely withr 
out prafticsd efFeds upon common mindsi 
I am from obfervation convinced i and in 
particular^ I have no doubt that the ten-^^ 
dency of the pc^ular nodons concerning 
N man's 
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man's free-agency, is to infpire too much 
confidence in the cfHcacy of the feebler 
aids to morality, fuch as precept and ar- 
gumentation. By thofe who entertain ex- 
alted ideas of the felf- determining power 
of the foul, it is readily conceived, that 
placing before it an irrefragable fyllogifin 
in favour of virtue, can fcarcely fail to ena- 
ble it to refift all the allurements of vice. 
But the poet could long ago pronounce, 
#** Video meliora, proboque, deteriora fc^ 
quori" the true interpretation of which is, 
that convidlionof the underftanding is not 
the ftrongeft motive that can be prefented 
to the human mind. 

A perfon cannot have furveyed man- 
kind with an attentive eye, without per- 
ceiving in many cafes fuch an irrefiftible 
feries of caufes operating in the. formation 
of charafter, as muft convince him of the 
aftual exiftence of a moral neceflity; — that 
is> of fuch an overbearing prepoUency of 
motives tending to one point, that in no 
one inftant of a man's life could he be 
fuppofcd capable of a courfe of aftion dif- 
I ferent 
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ferent from that he has really adapted* 
Purfue an individual belonging to any one 
of the ftrongly marked claffes in fociery 
from the cradle to the grave, and fee if the 
procefs of fixing his charadter have not 
been as regular and unalterable as that of 
his bodily conftitution. Take one of 
thofe, too frequent in this great metropo* 
lis, who may be faid to be fuckled with 
vice and infamy, the breed of a proftitutc 
and houfebreaker, born and educated in 
the precinfts of St. Giles's. With the 
firft ufe of language he learns blafphemy 
and obfcenityj his little hands are prac- 
tifcd in picking pockets, and his infant 
underftanding in framing tricks and falfe- 
hoods. His early pleafures are dram- 
drinking and debauchery of every fpecies; 
and when not roufed by appetite or com- 
pulfion, he paffes away the time in the 
ftupidity of floth. He fees nothing be- 
fore him but afts of rapine, cruelty, and 
brutality. Chaftifcments teach him craft, 
and inflame his paffion for mifchief. Not 
only the duties of religion and the obliga- 
N 2 tXOM 
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tipns g£ vutue are things utterly beyond 
his comprebenfioi)^ tnit be is a perfedk 
flranger to all the con^forts of decent Ufe« 
Thds^ by the all powerful force of educa<« 
tion and habit, he is formed into the cha- 
racier of a ferocious beaft; certain to end 
his Kfo by violence, if it be not fooner cue 
of by the confequences of intemperance. 

This, it will be iaid^ is an extreme cafes, 
but even in the oppofitQ rank of focieQ)^ 
among thofe who, as we comotooly Uyf. 
may live as they likei inftances tmj be 
found of equal fubjugation to the law of 
necelQty. Take the heir to a large ea^ 
tailed eftate, brought up while a child in a 
houfe diflinguiihed for riotous luxury and 
irregularity. Let him be nurfpd in ideas 
of felf-copfequence, flsittered by obfequlr 
ous fervants, and indulged in every caprioc- 
q£ appetite and:paflion by weak or neglir 
gent parents. Transfer him to. a public 
fchool, with a large allowance of pocketr 
rnoneys and thence, when rifing to mat^r 
hood, to (omt gmeel college in an univCT- 
fity« Then fend him on hjis travels^ ac-> 
f companied 
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^mp^ied by an ignorant mercenary tu*» 
tor. Let him make a due (lay in every 
corrupt metropolis in Europe> thie refort 
of his idle countrymen; and firtifli byjftir- 
dying the town in his own. Laftly> return 
him with a complete apparatus bf guns, 
horfes and hounds to his native woods, 
there to refide the uncotitrouled lord of a 
herd of tenants and dependents^ with no 
other objed in life than to take his plea« 
fure and maintain his hereditary fway. U 
it in the nature of things poffible that this 
man fhould turn out any thin^ elfe than a 
low-minded^ brutal^ tyrannical debauchee? 
The phyfician knows that certaih modes 
of living will infallibly bring on certain 
difeafcs, which will defcend from parents 
to children^ and can never be extirpated 
as long as the original cau(es prevail. Tht 
moralift may equally foretcl certain vic€s 
as the confequence of certain condldoils 
and nfcinners in fociety, «^hich Will piWc 
unconquerable while circumftances remain 
the fame. The morbid tendency in both 
cafes is too ftrong to be counteraftcd by 
N 3 common 
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common remedies. Nothing but a total 
change of habit, eflfefted by means equally 
powerful and long-continued with thofe 
which bred the malady can work a cure. 
To eftablifh fuch an alterative plan has 
been the aim of all the great reformers of 
mankind. It was that, you know, of our 
moft revered friend, Mr. Howard, who 
was fully fenfible what a combination of 
correftive powers was neceflary to pro- 
duce any confiderable and laftmg efFefls 
upon perfons long hardened by criminal 
courfes. But fuch coercive methods can 
only, in the common ftate of things, be 
applied to thofe who have made them* 
fclves the objefts of legal punilhment. 
For the reformation of a whole people, 
and efpecially of the higher claffes, no- 
thing can be relied upon but one of thofe 
ffrand remedial procejfesy which are proba^ 
bly within the moral plan of Providence. 
Nations whom along courfe of profpcrity 
)ias rendered vain, arrogant, and luxuri^. 
ous, in whom increafmg opulence has gCr- 
ncrattd increafed wants and defu'cs, for 

the 
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the gratification of which all barriers of 
honour and juftice are broken down ; who 
are arrived at that ftate in which, accord- 
ing to the energetic expreflion of the Ro- 
man hiftorian, they can neither bear their 
vices nor the remedies of them; — arc 
only to be brought back to a right fenfc 
of things by fome fignal cataftrophe, 
which ftiall change the whole form of their 
affairs, and oblige, them to fet out afrefti, 
as it were, in the ^ world. A conviftion 
that fuch events are mcejfaryy and that they 
are kindly intended as remedies o£ greater 
evils than they immediately occafion, is 
the only confideration that can tranquilife 
the heart of a benevolent man who lives 
in a period when thefe awfiil operations 
are in a peculiar manner carrying on*. 
It may reconcile him to the various de* 
lays and fludtuations in the prpgrefs to- 
wards a final event which he cannot but 
ardently defire. It may convince him 

• Solet fieri. Hoc parum eft : debuit fieri. 
Pecemuntar iila, non accidunc. 

Skbec.^///. 

N 4 that 
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thztnotbmgisiofi; that iio. evils ace iridi* 
out their corretlpondent benefits; and 
that when fae wifhes for a fpeedy fettle* 
racnt of tbin^ by the quiet operatioin of 
reafon, widiout any of th^ harfli niethods 
by which ftubborn vices are to be fbrcibfy 
/Cradicatedi he wifhes &r an impra6tica« 
bility as great, as the fui^eon who would 
hope to cure an inveterate cancer wiiliout 
ihe knife or the cai^c. 

Thefe are times, my Son> in which re^ 
fle£tions of this kind are pardcuktfly (cs^ 
ibroble. You are o^ble of giving them 
their due force ; and even fUtHild you find 
yourfelf tjotally miftaken in your eiq)c<9a* 
tions as to the reflilt of fuppoied ren^diai 
proccflfes, you are provided with princi<- 
fiis which will enable you to acquiefce ia 
the humble confidence that, however dis- 
tant, the time will come, ,when all evils 
txxh natural* and moral Ihall receive their 
final cure* 
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LETTER XVIIL 



Oil SPLEEN AND LOW SPIRITS. 



Do not be akrmed, my dear Son^ at 
the futgedfc of my prefent letter. It is not 
becaufe I have obferved in you any indi-^ 
cations of a tendency to lowjpirits that I 
make diem my topic^ but becaufe I know 
them to be die malady that moft eafily 
befets perfons of a literary turn and (eden* 
tary profefTion* And however youth and 
variety of purfuit may at prefent fecure 
you againfl: their attacks^ the time will 
probably come> when it will require ibme 
efibrt on your part to refift an enemy^ 
whofe a&ults becon^e continually more 
and more pertinacious^ with leis and leis 
power to rqpel thenu 
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So general, indeed, is the evil of low 
fpirits in certain conditions, that I confidcr 
it as the grand leveller of human life — the 
malignant fpell that renders all the diftinc- 
tions of rank, knowledge, and underftand- 
ing, almoft totally inefficacious in creating 
thofe differences of degree in happincis 
that fliould feem almoft neceflarily to re- 
ful,t from them. It is that which makes 
the fplendid palace and luxurious banquet 
of the nobleman lefs plcafant to him than 
Ms poor hut and coarfe meal to the la- 
bourers — which defeats the well-imagined 
fchemes of enjoyment from liberal cu- 
riofity and literary leifure j — which infufcs 
liftleflhefs and difguft amid the moft ftu- 
died refinements of public amufement ;— - 
which, in fhort, fooner or later, gives con- 
vincing proof of the vanity of expeiSting 
to live happily by living only to be en- 
tertained. 

This malady, under the name of Spleen, 
has been the fubjeft of a variety of pub- 
lications, ferious and humorous, moral 

and 
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and medical. Apfiong the reft, it has 
given title to one of the moft priginal 
poems in our language, replete with wit, 
imagery, and obfervation of mankind in 
an uncommon degree. I need fcarcely 
tell you that I mean Greenes poem of tb^ 
Spleen. The author feems, like Horace^ 
to have roved through the regions of phi- 
lofophical fpeculation without any decifivq 
choice, till at length he fettled in a refine^ 
and rational epicurifm. His favourite 
maxim is, to let the world glide by, view- 
ing its fhifting fcenes as objefts of amufe- 
ment, without being enough interefted in 
any to feel acutely from diHippointment. 
His is the philofophy of good-humoured 
ipeculative indolence; and if a man wants 
cxcufes for fitting ftill and avoiding every 
caufe of trouble and vexation, he can no 
where furnifh himfelf with happier quota- 
tions. Who has not heard of 

Reforming fchemes are none of mine. 
To mend the world's a vaft defign, 
Like theirs, who flrive in little boat 
To tug to them the (hip afloat, &c. 

The 
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The {H'incipte <^this> that 

Zeal wbeB l^iffled tarM to Spteen^ 
fniifl: be admitted to have fonie foufrfa^ 
tibn in &61; ; and m^y juftly be pteaded 
againft the indiilgence of eager wiflies and 
extravagant expeftaiioils in public pfb* 
jeftsi yet I cannot but think, on the other 
hand, that to inculcate indifference to all 
thofe bbjefls which are moft capable 6f 
ttjiufing the Ibul, and giyihg employitieht 
to its noblefl: faculties, is not the bell:*ad'- 
vice for keeping off that liftleis languor 
which is the parent of fpleen. In ]hdit> 
though the perufal of Mr. Green's pbtta 
3(nay prove an effc6hial remedy for an oc- 
cafional fit of low fpirits, yet I am of opi- 
nion, that the courfc of amufive fpecula- 
tion it fo plealingly fugjgefta, with the va- 
cation from all cares and dudes, public aiid 
private, will not anfwei: as the general re* 
gimen againft this difeafe of the mmd. 

Were I to treat medically upon this 

fubjeft, I fhould lay a very particular ftrcls 

upon temperance as the grand prophyladticj 

and I fhould make the word import much 

7 mcfJc 
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more diaa its u&ied lignification. A plen- 
tiful dinner every day on a variety of 
dilhes^ with a bottle of wine to wa(h i( 
downj feems in the common opinion per-r 
fedly compatible with a plan of il;ri£l^ 
temperance; and if it be preceded by ^ 
regular morning's ride to get a hearqir 
appetite for thi3 dixuier^ every thing is 
thought to have been done that men coukl 
do for the prelervation of health and fpi* 
rits. Let gout and hypochondria come 
when they willj the mode g£ living is mx 
to be blamed,— -the one is. hereditary, the 
Other conftitudonal. This dodrinc twy, 
pa(s for orthodox m the medico-moral 
cafiiiftry of a vifitation or corporation^ 
feaftf but it is nevertheleis indubitably true> 
that fuch 2. good Hver has no more right to 
expeft equal and undouded fpirits, than a 
xpinifter of ilate has an unfpotted reputa- 
tion and clear confctence. But I fhall 
dwell no longer on this topic> and proceed 
to that part of the regimen which relates^ 
more immediately to the mind* 

This 
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This rcfts upon a fimple foundation; 
for were I aflced, upon what circumftancc 
the prevention of low fpirits chiefly de- 
pended, I (hould borrow the ancient ora- 
tor's mode of enforcing the leading prin- 
ciple of his art, and reply, employments 
employment^ employment I This is the grand 
panacea for the tadium vita^ and all the 
train of fancied evils, which prove {o 
much more infupportable than real ones. 
It is a tftedicine that may be prefented in a 
thoufand forms, all equally efEcacious. It 
may be compounded of all the difiercnt 
proportions of mental and bodily exer- 
tion ; nay, it may be folely the one or the 
other, provided it be employment. For I 
will not hefitate to a'flert, that to have the 
jfnind ardently engaged in a purfuit that 
totally excludes excrcife of the body, is 
much more favourable to the fpirits, than * 
a languid mixture of both. 

We are apt to pity a pcrfon occupied 
by humour or neceffity in a tafk which we 
think dull and tirefome. Our compafliOn 

is 
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is here mifplaced. No talk heartily en- 
tered upon can be tirefome, and a bujinefs 
is always better than an amufement. I have 
no doubt that Dr. Johnfon was much hap- 
pier while compiling his diftionary, dian 
in the luxurious indolence of Streatham. 
And what but a confcioufnels of the nc- 
ceffity of employment to his comfort could 
have induced him, in the laft years of his 
.melancholy life, to make ferious propoiak 
for a tranflation of Thuanus ? A late 
tranflator of Homer, whofe admirable 
original produftions have led many to la- 
ment that he fhould have been lb em- 
ployed, has in truly pathetic language 
taken an affeftionate leave of his long 
workj as the fweet folace of many and 
many an hour, which by its means was 
made to glide by uncounted. And, I 
fear, the innate melancholy of genius has 
rendered him too good a judge of the 
value of fuch a relief. For anfwering 
this purpofe, the fpecies of employment- 
muft be one which does not ftpain the fit- 
culties to their higheft pitch i for fuch an 

exertion 
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curdon can be fupported, by oomniQii 
nundsy at lcaft» only during a^fhort pio« 
pomon of dmc A fteady eqQaUe oc« 
ciqmion, requiring radier care and dili« 
gence> than flights of&ncy or the powers, 
of invendon^ is die proper >Ka^ (if I may 
fo call it) of a well-employed life. 

With refpeft to die numerous body .of 
thofe who may be idle if they pleaie, dieyc 
will find conGdcrable difficulty, as well in 
the choice of proper empbyment^ as io. 
the exerdon of refohidon enough for die 
vigorous performance of a fpontaneoua. 
taflc A majority of them will, therefore^ 
be doomed to t^e intrufions of Spleen, at 
intervals when neither aftive pleafure nor 
bufinefs preferres the mind from its at« 
tacks. But this is no other than rfie ne« 
ccflary confequcnce of fituations of life 
wholly arrificial, and which make no part 
of the original plan of human nature. 
They who are ambirious of ftatibns in 
which there arc no dudes to perform, no-» 
incitements to exertion, muft not expcfl: 
to poilels that conftant cheerfulnefs, which 

is 
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is the folacc of toil, and the reward of ufc- 
ful aftivity. Providence certainly never 
intended to make fuch a difference be- 
tween creatures of its hand, as that fome 
Ihoujd live only to enjoy, while others 
lived only to be the minifter^ of their en- 
joyments. Though in an advanced ftagc 
of fociety many muft be exempted from the 
fcntence of eating their bread in the fweat 
of their brow, yet it is an immutable de- 
cree, that the oilof gladnefs fhall brighten 
the face of induftry alone. 

For.myfclf and my children, there is no 
danger left we fhould come to want mo- 
tives for the regular employment of the 
faculties bellowed upon us. Let us not 
murmur at the kind operation of fuch a 
necefljty. For how much virtue and hap- 
pinefs are not men indebted to that conlK-^ 
tution of things, which impofes upon them 
an obligation to aA and to refrain 1 

Farewell 1 

P. S. Since I wrote this letter, I have 

been perufing a Difcourfe in which thf 

O benefits 
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benefits refulting from employment arc 
confidered with reference to the great fyf- 
tem eftabliftied by the Deity, whereby 
perfonal and general h^pinefs are in lb 
admirable a manner made to coincide. It 
is there particularly (hewn, how occupa^ 
lion contributes to our happineis by in- 
ducing a temporary forgetfiilnefs cffelf-, 
nodiing being fo much the bane of cnjoy- 
menti as the reference of our adtions to 
fUtitJelfiJh principle. This excellent piece, 
which I cannot too warmly recommend to 
your attention, is Dn Pricftley's Sermon on 
the Duty of mi living to ourfehes. 



LETTER 
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OK CONSOLATION* 



DEAR SON^ 

Your intended profeflion fefemblei 
mine in this refpeft, that it is a duty fre-* 
quently belonging to each, to adminiftef 
cdnfolation und^r the fevereft diftrefs hu- 
man nature dan feel,— -that arifing from the 
lofs of friends by deatli. In mine, indeed^ 
the office is rather fpontaneous than pro- 
feflibnali and , the houfe of difeafe is ge- 
neraUy quitted by the phyfician when it 
becomes the houfe of mourning. But 
where attachments of friendfhip have made 
lis fomewhat more to a family than rtierc 
fe^d attendants, (and no profeflion ib 
much favours thofe attachments) we can- 
not hurry away from the fcene of afflidtion. 
Though our att has failed, our counfcl 
O a aod 
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and fympathy may be advantagcoufly em- 
ployed to alleviate human mifcry^ and 
callous indeed muft his heart be, who is 
capable of refufing his confolatory aid on 
the plea. It is* not my bufinefs. In fadt^ 
few perfons will be found better acquainted 
with praftical confoladon than the medical 
faculty; and if any experience I may have 
acquired in this matter can be of fcrvicc 
to you, to whom it will be truly a profef- 
fional concern, you will thank me for com* 
municadng it. 

. With refpeft to the confolatory views 
that religion affords, highly as I think of 
their efficacy, particularly of that derived 
from the habit of fubmitting to the dif- 
penfations of Providence in full confideocc 
of their kind purpofe, I (hall not at pre- 
fent touch upon them. It is unneceflary 
for me to fuggeft fuch confiderarions :to 
yju. I fliall confine myfelf ftridtly to to^ 
pics which refer to this world, and to <)ur 
own powers in fubduing the impreffioas pf 
grief* But as we cannot expe6t to. be 
jfucceisful in removing effeds^ without a 

thorough 
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thorough knowledge of their caufe, it will 
be neccffary to begfn with confidering what 
is the real cauft of the forrow we feel 
from the lofs of friends. 

I am very far from agreeing with tbofc 
who refer all our fympathetic Amotions to 
Jelf. I 2xx\jure that the feelings with^which 
wc behold the fufferings of a fellow-crea- 
ture are generally Void of the remoteft 
reference to our 6wn condition. Whilej 
then, a dear friend is lying before us in thd 
agonies of a fevere difeafe, our fympathy 
is pure j it is direflted to him, without any 
mixture of felfifli confiderations. But when 
the ftrugglc is clofed by death, the cafe is 
entirely changed. If his life was of little 
confequence to our happinefs, the mind 
inftantly feels relieved of her burthens arid 
the tender regret which remains^ is rather 
a foothing than a diftrefsful' fenfation. It 
is thus we feel when the infirmities of 4 
good old age are brought to their period, 
and when long and hopelefs difeafe, which 
deftroyed all the ends of living, receives 
its final cure. But when our deareft iq-^ 
3 tercfts 
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icrcftsi were at ftjlke in the life of our 
fricDd^ the inft^t of the total extindion of 
)k>pei is th^t of the mod exquifl^e pang of 
grief. The very rage and ftorm of for- 
rdw then rifesj and the fenfc ofhjs rufhes 
Vpon the mind in all the black colouring 
fif delpain Here il; is irnpoffiblc not to 
recognize. %folfifo caufc of grief. It may, 
indcedj be feme what tinged with remain^. 
^ pity for the fuflferer \ but the greaf ob- 
jc<a of pity is felf J 4nd the feeling of de-t 
privation is in fubftance the fame as that 
proceeding/ from the lofs of any pdiei: 
wotldly comfort. The real meaiiirea 
tiien, of afflidion on &ch occafionsj is the 
tifcgree in which the mourner's happinefi 
Vm dependent on the life of thedeceafed^ 
Had if we were able ejcadtly to eftimatQ 
(this for another perfon, we might certainly 
foretel the range of his prefent ar^d future 
diftrefs. Such an eftinxate, however, i$ 
difficult to make ; for the fources of en-» 
jbyment, and confequeptly of regret, ar^ 
(9 different to different perfons, that what 
apptqirs a fancifioi and paprjciqui c aufe of 

fqrro^ 
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forrow to one^ ihall afFe£t another as 
fomething the mofl: folid^ and durabk^ 
Yet there muft, oathe whol^ be a cer- 
tain proportion between lojGTes in the com- 
mon mode of calculating them, and the 
pain they occafion; and though in the 
very firft movements of grief this propor- 
tion may not appear, we may fafely reckon 
upon its final operation. A fond mother 
of a numerous fcimily, whofe infant at the 
breaft is taken from her, may for a flioit 
period feel a fenfe of Jofs equal to that from 
lofing her hufbaad or eldeil fon; becaufethe 
^ child was, for the time, the objeft of her 
moft frequent attritions and careiTes. But 
this ftate cannot be of long duration. Her 
happinefs in its n>aia points was no m&rc 
dependent upon fuch an infant, riian that 
of a child upon its &vourite bird. He: 
weeps bittcriy when it is flown, but a ncw^ 
one to-morrow makes him forget it. 

The extent of the lofs being therefore 

the true meafure of the grief rcfulting 

from it, the natural and fimple confe- 

quence muft bci that all efie^kual confola- 

4 tioa 
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tion muft fpring from, the means offered to 
the mind "for repairing the.lofs. As a 
nuprchant wJio has fecn his richly-freighted 
veflel pcrifh before his eyes, can receive 
no comfort equal to that of collefting 
fdme wrecks of his treafurc driven to 
land J fo the mourner, deprived of the 
deareft objeft of his aflFeftions, to whom 
he looked for the chie^folace.and pleafurc 
of his life, can only feel relief from the 
contemplation of fome remaining fource 
of happinefs, which may afford a fubfti- 
tution, refembUng in kind, however infe- 
rior in degree. The proper office, then, 
of a friend who undertakes the arduous 
talk of confolation, is to difcover and pre- 
fcnt to the view of the fufferer every ob- 
ject from whence a reparation of the lofs 
may be derived. I am aware, indeed, 
that in the firft movements of generous 
forrow there is a delicacy of fcntiment 
which fpurns the idea of compromifingits 
feelings, and regards it as a fort of viola- 
tion of the dead, to fubmit their value to 
{iny pool calculation of utility. It delight^ 
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in exaggerating every circutnftance whidi 
hfcightcns the lofs; and prides itfclf, as^ic 
were, in-regarding it as irreparable. To 
this " infirmity of noble minds'* all duft 
indulgence fhould be (hewn, but without 
lofing fight of what, after all, is the true 
principle. The grief being fundamentally 
felfilh, muft receive its cure from confi- 
derations which apply to felf ; and thefc, 
however gradually and indireftly, muft at 
length be brought forwards. It is a for-^ 
tunate circfumftance when the command* 
ing language of duty can be made to co- 
incide with the foothing fuggeftions of 
comfort i for no delicacy can be pleaded 
againft an appeal to duty. The mourner 
dares not fay or think. My grief for the 
deceded abfolves me from all the claims 
of furviving objefts whom nature has com- 
mitted to my care. — But duty prompts 
adtive exertions, which are the fureft pre* 
fervatives againft the moft baneful ef- 
fefts of forrow. Hence fome of thofc 
<;afes which feem of all the moft deplora- 
J?Je are found to be Icfe injurious to the 

mind 
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mind in their confeqtiencesy than others 
where the lofs is in appearance lighten 
It is feldom that the widowed mother of 
m large and unprovided &mily is ab(b* 
Ititely overwhelmed by her calanuty; 
whereas die wealthy parent deprived of 
a &vourite child frequently (inks into the 
paUying defpair of melancholy. 
, Let him, then, who aims at adminif- 
tering a confoladon beyond the reach of 
cuftomary forms, begin with putting him-- 
felf as nearly as pofTible in the (ituation of 
Ae afflifted perfon, and fearching out the 
pobts on which grief really bears, apply 
kis attention to difcover what will eafc it 
diere. The widower, fitting in gloomy 
folitude, or looking wiftfuUy on a group 
of children deprived of a mother's cares 
and tendcrnefs, wants a companion for his 
lonely hours, and a helper in parental and 
domeftic concerns. Let him, as far as he 
is able, become that companion ; and let 
him employ his thoughts in finding out 
friends or relatives who may in fbme mea- 
fiirc fuccced tadxe maternal office, and re-» 

gulate 
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gulate the difordered date of family afiairs. 
For the defolatc widow, loft in the pw- 
laxities of bufinefs, and terrified with her 
forlorn unlheltered condition, let him dif^ 
<ntangk complicated accounts, obtain the 
bcft counfel in dubious proceedings, muf- 
ter all the connexions of kindred and 
friendfhip, and intercft them in her be- 
half, fet before her confoling profpefts erf" 
future exped:ations, and £hew her that the 
world is not that wildernefs of deipair to 
her and her children which in the fiMft 
paroxyfms of grief ihe imagined it to be: 
Her lofs i$ perhaps the greateft that a 
human being can fuftain. Its fubftitutes 
therefore (hould be fought with the grcat- 
left diligence, and from the moft various 
quarters. 

To parents weeping over the untimely 
grave of a beloved child, the confbler 
(hould call to mind their remaining chil- 
dren, and fetting them full in their vicw> 
he (hould fay. Here are your comforts— 
here are your duties ! Thefe are e;iough 
1^0 fiU your hearts and occupy all your at* 

tentions. 
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tencions^ By due cultivation, you may 
obtain from them more than a compenfa- 
tion for what you have loft. The tree- 
has, indeed, been mutilated, but it may- 
be brought to yield as much fruit as if all 
its branches were entire. To thofe whole 
flK^ hope is blafted — whofe profpedts of a 
rifihg generation to cheer and honour their 
declining years is for ever clofcd — let it 
be tenderly yet firmly urged, that they- 
live in a world filled with relations of 
every kind between man and man — that 
die tics of friendfhip, neighbourhood, and 
country ftill fubfift in their full force — that 
the duty of nof living to our/elves is in all 
cafes binding, and if faithfully performed, 
will not fail to repay itfelf by heartfelt 
pleafures. Afk them what they would 
h^ve been had they never poffeffed a child. 
Would the world have been a blank to 
them, containing nothing worthy of their- 
care and attachment? Cruelly difap- 
pointed as they have been^ — -ruined as are- 
all their plans of remaining life, yet it is 
. }n their power to fee out anew, and create 

to 
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to themfelves thofe objeds of intcreft 
which would naturally have engaged their 
attention had they been childlefs. Arc 
their minds ftrong and their views ele- 
vated? — prefent to them fome large ob- 
jeft capable of employing all their exer- 
tions in the purfuit, and of fatisfying their 
reafon in the end. Under worfe than the 
death of an only child, Howard took into 
his proteftion all the friendlefs of mankind, 
and was confoled. Are their minds weak 
and their taftes trivial? — their child was 
little more to them than a play-thing, and 
a thoufand other play- things may fupply 
its place. 

Thus in all cafes of lofs, Ibme fubftitu- 
tion may be found, which, if it docs not 
obliterate the calamity, yet lightens it. 
The ftroke of misfortune never falls fo 
heavy as was expefted. It is alleviated 
by a vai;iety of things which ftood for 
nothing in the computation, but which 
kind nature, ever ftudious of our ha|^i* 
nefs, feizes upon, and employs to fubdue 
her bittereft foe, obdurate grief. If great 

forrows 
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ibrrows overwhelm us, Ihtle joys urtiec td 
buoy us up again. This proccfs may m 
general be relied on as of fure operation 9 
^d> iniaft, renders the office of confeler 
only one of temporary ncceffity. But 
-during the. firft acccfs of grief, it is ifrc-^ 
quendy one of high importance ; and on 
ks flcilftil execution much of fiiture peace 
and comfort may depend. You remcm-* 
ber the pretty metaphor of Shakcfpears 

, Being that I flow in grief. 
The fmallefl: twine may lead me. 

The firft impulfc in fuch a ftate'may 
be of great moment to the direftion of 
dter conduft. One requifite, however, 
for performing fuccefsfiilly the office of 
confolation, nature alone can bcftow — a 
feeling and benevolent heart. In diat, I 
fear not your deficiency. That it may 
enable you in this,, as in all other duties 
of your ftation, to aft to the full fatisfac- 
tion of youriclf and others, is the moft 
cordial wilh of 

Your truly affcftionate, &c* 

lETTEH 
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CK THE INEQUALITY OF CONDITIONS* 
DEAR SQNy 

In my perambulations of this immenfe 
metropolis, where human life appears un- 
der all its forms, and the exccfs of opu- 
lence is clcfcly bordered on by the moll 
fqualid poverty, many are the reflexions 
that occupy my mind, often to the tem- 
porary fbrgetfulnefe of my bufinefs and 
way. Of thefe, fomc of the moft painful 
arife from the contemplation^ of the pro- 
digious inequality arhong mankind, and 
the ftate of indigence and'degradation td 
which fo large a portion of them appear 
condemned. Between the inhabitant of 
the fpfendid fquare, and the tenant of thd 
gloomy alley, the apparent difference is 
fuch, that if wc take our ideas of the na- 
6 turc 
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turc and deftination of man from the one, 
they feem no more applicable to the other, 
than if they were beings of different or- 
ders. One appears the Ipoilc child, the 
other, the abandoned outcaft of this world. 
There is, indeed, a clafs between the two 
extremes on which the mind may dwell 
with more complacency; but if this be 
made a ftandard for the fpecies, our per- 
plexities are only increafed by obferv- 
ing the double deviations from it. After 
thus brooding over a chaos of confufed 
thought, I feem at length to difcern the 
forms of things with more diftinftnefs; 
and the fatisfaftion this affords me is fuch, 
as to make me defirous of communicating 
it to you. 

The firft point abfolutely requifite to 
: be fettled in order to view the aftual con- 
dition of mankind with proper feelings, is, 
how far it is a necejfary one. Some bene- 
volent philofophers, (hocked and difgufl- 
cd with the ftate of fociety as it appears in 
all large combinations of men, have taken 
refuge in the ftippofidon that it is all arti- 
ficial 
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ficial and unnatural They have gone 
back to the favage condition, and affoci- 
ating their own refined ideas with the 
fimplicity of that ftate, they have formed 
a pifture of human life, poflefling the 
moral advantages of civilization, without, 
its vices and inequalities. But as long as 
this is no more than a fcene of fiftion, 
though drawn by the moft mafterly hand, 
it deferves no regard in the decifion of a 
queftion within the reach of real obferva- 
tion. 

In order to form true notions of what 
man eflentially is by his nature, the only 
lure way of proceeding is the lame that 
we (hould adopt in ftudying the nature of 
any other animal. Confult his hiftory for 
a long feries of ages. See what his lead- 
ing character has ever been, and conclude 
with' confidence that fuch it will ever be. 
If the operation of his faculties and pro- 
penfities have at all times tended to cer- 
tain efFeds, there is the fame reafon to 
fuppofe that they will ever continue to do 
fo, as that any other of what we call the 
P laws 
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laws of nature will remain inviolate. Sce» 
will ever conftrudt combs; beavers will 
raife dams; rooks will form fettlcmentsj 
and men will build cities. The principle 
of congregating is fo ftrong within him^ 
that it will ever determine the condition of 
the bulk of the fpecies. For, confider 
what cffefts neccffarily flow from it. Men 
affembled in focieties mutually (barpcn 
ieach others faculties, arid open new 
fources of enjoyment, and confequendy, 
of defire. To the arts of firft neceffity, 
fucceed thofe of convenience, of elegance, 
of Iplcndour. Arts fuppofc artifts j both 
the contriving head and the labouring 
hand. The firft, being a rarer quality, 
will be more valued than the fecond. In 
the fame manner, all the other more un- 
common and valuable qualities both of 
mind and body will raife their pofleffors 
above the ordinary level, and fecure them 
particular advantages. Thus^ property 
will be acquired, will produce laws and 
government for its fecurity, will accumu- 
late, will be 'allied to magiftracy, and in 
* **- confequencc 
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tonftquence will eiiforce and augment the 
natural inequalities among men. All thcfc 
things are in the infeparable relation of 
caufc and efFeft to each other; and to ex- 
pe6t the firft without the fecond, or to fit 
down in fruitlels lamentation that we can- 
(loc have all we wi(h, without fomewhat 
that we di(like> is childiih and unreafon^ 
^ble. 

Men, therefore, by the conftitution of 
their nature, will ever tend to unite ia 
large maflesj and thefe maffes will fail into 
the grand divifions of rich and poor, high 
and low, governors and governed. This 
is abfolutely unavoidable, for even abolifh- 
ing at once all the arts and conveniencies 
of civilized life would not reftore men tp 
equality. Diftindtions of power and in- 
fluence fubfift in the favage horde as well 
as in the luxurious city. But taking foci- 
ety with this neceflary condirion, there is 
ftill ample^ room for the operation of hu- 
man wifdom in increafing its advantages 
and diminilhing its evils. Thcfe remedial 
attempts are part of man's nature likcwife i 
P 2 and 
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and they a(rc carried into effcft by the em- 
ployment of the very fame faculties which, 
direfted another way, have occafioned the 
inconvenience. If thefc are negligently 
or unfaithfiilly ufed, the condition of fo- 
ciety becomes much worfethan it might 
have been. Thus, if inftead of countcr- 
afting by civil regulations the ftrong ten- 
dency to inequality, it be favoured and 
perpetuated by diem, every evil proceed- 
ing from this fource will, of courle, be 
aggravated. And, in faft, the greatcft 
differences that we obferve in the appa- 
rent happinefs enjoyed by different na- 
tions, principally arifc from the tendency 
of their political inftiturions to augment 
or rcftrain the difparity of conditions. 
Every good government contains in it a 
levelling principle I for what is the purpofc 
of equal laws, equal rights, equal oppor- 
tunities of profiting by natural and ac- 
quired talents, but to annul artificial dif- 
tinftions, and caufe the race of life to be 
run fairly. In return for the protedtion 
afirbrded the rich, it loads them with hea- 
vier 
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yitr proportional burthens; and it pro* 
vidcs fome legitimate mode by which the 
will of the many (hall make itfelf known 
and refpefted, in order to counteradl the 
grafping projefts of the few. 

But, it may be faid, what, after all, 
have thefe contrivances done ? — have they 
in any country, confiderably advanced in 
arts and commerce, prevented thofe evils 
of great inequality which you began with 
lamenting ? Much lefs, I acknowledge, 
has been effedled than niight have been 
hoped. But before we enquire further 
into the profpedts of future improvement, 
let us refledt upon one thing that has been 
done for the melioration, of human life in 
its lowed form ; and this is, the abolition 
of domejlic Jlavery throughout all the civi* 
lized countries of Europe. Recoiled, that 
in all the ancient dates, which boafted the 
moft loudly of their freedom and ifonomy^ 
the menial fervant, the artizan, the culti- 
vator of the earth, was 2ifia^e^ who held 
life and all its petty cbmforts at the arbi- 
trary pleafure of a fellow- morlal, often 
P 3 brutal. 
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brutal, Tiofenc, 2nd needy. lou^ ta 
yoor^ ftrcets rdbiin£ng wiifa tix lafli 
and the cries of the tnTtured — fields co* 
ireied with herds of men in dunns, Mtt^ 
thdr drivers — dungeons and nM±s it| 
CfTiy private boufe— ige fiifieicd to pe- 
rilh in fihh and famine, and yoaah cfae 
pftyoflnftandcnKlrf* Is anf diiog on 
dus &dc die Adanric fo bid as fiidi attate? 
And has not diis bkfled cjuo^ been cfl 
fedtd by aineD:£i^ die prindjJes and in- 
fenmng die undcrftandi]^ of men ? 

We may now, widi beans ^mcwhat 
rdSeved, enter the cloie caan and Ibnicfi 
tSty, 

Wte« rii? pile irafi pEcs ^ ickly tnde; 

where die mechanic, the day-Uxywer^ 
and thofc employed in die nmncrous 
v3e, bat ncceflkry, offic« in a great oty^ 
have thdr abode* The fiBow dingy 
coanDcmmces, uncombed locks, and beg*. 
gariy appard of thefc people, iS[gA 
your fenics, ai?i d^cir manner eqoaHf 
Ihock your moral fceEi^ You fliradt 
bad:, and a:nc dmoft rcsdy to itunKe 

die 
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the relarionfliip of a common nature with 
fuch beings. The idea of their prefent 
and future exiftence makes you fhudder, 
and all the fplendours of opulence which 
fliine at the expence of fo much wretch- 
cdneiTs are dimmed in' your eyes. But 
when you confider that thcfe are the re- 
prefentatives of half a million of human 
beings in this metropolis— that fuch they 
ever have been, not only here, but in 
every other feat of arts and commerce — 
you will be almoft compelled to corjdudej 
that their cafe cannot be fo bad as it feems. 
Far, far be it from me to infult poverty 
by declaiming on its advantages! We 
have had too much of that cant. It is 
impoffible honeftly to fuppofe that the 
perfons I have been defcribing, enjoy an 
equal (hare of the comforts of this life, 
however philofophically we eftimate riiofe 
comforts. But I can never bring myfclf 
to believe, that the necejfary condition of a 
majority of the human race is a decidedly 
wretched one. With refpeft to thofe I 
am now confidering, a great proportion of 
P 4 them 
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them certainly are not deftitute of a va- 
riety of the things that make life defirable. 

Survey them more clofdy. They have 
a home, a family, kindred, neighbours, 
converfe, rights, a certain liberty of ac- 
tion, and no inconfiderable (hare of krx- 
fual gratifications. The circumftances 
that difguft you in beholding them, do 
not dilguft themfelyes — habit has rendered 
them callous to the evils of dirt and tatters. 
When I acknowledge that it has alfo made 
them infenfible to moral depravity, I per- 
haps confefs no more than would be true 
of the modes of life in the higheft ranks 
of fociety. Their vices are, indeed, grofs 
and obvious ; but you, I am fure, are not 
one of thofe 'who eflimate the noxious 
qualities of a vice chiefly from its groflT- 
nefs. They have their virtues too, and 
of a kind as undilguifed as their vices. 
They are ever ready to help one another 
in diftrefs, and loudly unite in decrying 
every thing unmanly, cruel, and villain- 
ous. 

Still, their condition is attended with 

many 
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many ferious evils, which, if they can be 
remedied, certainly ought to he; for to the 
bappinefs of fo large a portion of fociety, 
every other confideration ought to give 
way. But in order to produce any fa- 
vourable change, it is firft requifite to dit- 
tinguifh the necejfary circumftances of their 
fituation, from the caJuaL The neceflary, 
are thofe conneded with that inferiority of 
ftation which, I have attempted to (hew, 
mtift be the conditio^ of a majority in all 
human focietics, and more efpecially in 
thofe where die powers of phe mind are 
nioft cultivated, I am of opinion, there- 
fore, that it is not in the power of rnere|y 
poluical inftitutions to do more for the ad- 
vantage of the lower clafles, than fecurc 
them from oppreffion, and prevent their 
interefts from being facriffced to the ava- 
rice and ambition of the higher. Whe^- 
ther this can be done much more effec- 
tually than is already done by the confti- 
tution of our own country, I fhall not 
enquire \ but I am ready to confefi, that 
piy expedations of benefit are not turned 

towards 
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towards changes in that quarter. It is on 
the removal of fomc of the ccffud emU at- 
tending the condition of the poor^ tha€ 
my hopes of feeing the world happier 
chiefiy depend 5 anaong which I reckon 
gmfs ignorance, bad morals, and perni- 
cious habits. That it is within the reach 
of human induftry to produce great amend- 
ment m thefe particulars, and that, even in 
a metropolis io enormous and licentious as 
|l^is> I no more doubt, than that all remain- 
ing flavery might be abolifhed, as the pad 
has been, A comparifon rf different na- 
tions and focieties, already affords full 
demonftration of the great differences in 
this rcfpeft that difiirent care and ma- 
n^ement will create. The labouring 
claflcs of di towns are not left ignorant 
of ev^ry principle of religion and morality, 
and void of all encouragement to praftifc 
jfeconomy and the decencies of life. To 
the difgrace of this enlightened country, 
it has been one of the moft remifs in at- 
tentions of this fort \ but I truft a fpirit is 
Awakened which will fufier it to be fo no 

longer. 
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)[onger. In promoting a reform of this 
kind, every man, however contraftcd hi$ 
fphere of a6lion, is able to advance the . 
public good} but eip^ially> thofe whq 
have devoted themfelves to the improve- 
ment of morals, poflcfs botJi the ability 
and the influence requifite for the work^ 
To you, who even during the courfe of 
your education exhibited an ardent 2eal in 
this caufe, I need not recommend it fur- 
ther, than by eitpreffing my ciaofideiaoc 
that your attempts wiH not fail of foccel^ 
if not fo much as you would ffidx, pcft 
haps more than fcm wouki expeft. Evib^ 
no doubt, moral and natural, will remain 
as long as the world remains ; but the cer* 
tainty of the perpetual cxiilence of vice, is 
no more an argument againft attempting 
to correft it, than the fame certainty with 
refpeft to difeafe, is a reafon againft e»* 
iprcifing the art of medicine. 

Adieu 1 
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LETTER XXI. 

ON THE PREVALENCE OF TRUTH, 



DEAR SON, 

** Truth is mighty and will prevail,** 
is the axiom that for ages has adminifter- 
cd confolation lo thofe rcafoners> whofe 
efforts in a fevourite caufc have not been 
crowhed with prefent fuccels; That the 
foundation of this axiom is folid, I am by 
no means inclined to difpute; and far be 
it from me to attempt extinguilhing that 
hope, which has prevented fo many gene- 
rous friends of mankind from finking into 
defpondency. Yet if its application have 
in any inflances led to expeftations which 
probably can never be realifed, or if a 
confident reliance upon it have damped the 
ardour of due exertion, it may be ufeful to 
feduce it within the limits pf ftrift reality* 

la 
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In faft> the affcrtion that " truth mud aU 
ways finally prevail," appears to me much" 
too general, and riot to be acquiefccd in 
without many diftinftions and limitations. 
The grounds of fome of thefe^will be the 
fubjedt of my prefent letter. 

Of the obftacles to the prevalence of 
truth, there are fome apparently fo con- 
nedtcd with the nature and condition of 
man, that a majority of the fpecies mufl: 
ever labout under their influence. Such 
are, efpecially, thofe proceeding from the 
operation' of ungoverned paflions and de- 
fires, during which the mind is never per- 
mitted to exercife that calm judgment 
which is abfolutely neceflary for the invef- 
tigation of truth. Every fubjeft which 
ftrongly excites the emotions of hope and 
fear, is liable to this caufe of error. The' 
medium through which it is viewed, is fo 
ruffled, that it tranfmits all obje6ls falfi: 
and diftorted. In cafes like thefe, the^^- 
cies receives no improvement, and each /»- 
dividual has the whole prccefs of meliora- 
tion to go through for himfelf. He muft 

by 
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by bi^ own exertions acquire the dti« tt^ 
gulation of his hearty as nuich as the free 
Ufe of his timbsj nod the attainments of hi^ 
predccejSbrs afford him no afliftance. As. 
a man bprn^in the eighteenth century is fiq 
better able to endure cold> hunger^ and 
f^Ogue, than one born in the ftrft, fo nei- 
ther can he better refill the impreSons ot 
terror and dcfire. 

Now, many of thofe fubjefls in which, 
^fe opinions are moft prevalent, lay fuch 
hold on the weak parts of man, his pafliona 
and affe(flions, that he is in general incapa-" 
citated from making proper ufe of the ex-^ 
perience of paft ages, and feems doomed 
to run a perpetual round of the fame fol-- 
lies and miftakes. This is the caufe why 
rcafon has not been able to do more in 
abojiftiing fuperftition. Various fpecies 
of ic have occafionally been rendered un- 
fafhionable by ridicule or detedioni but 
the principle itfclf ftill keeps its hold in 
the human breaft, ready to feize every 
opportunity of regaining all the influence 
k nwy have loft. In countries the moft 
S enlightened 
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cnKghtencd by fctence and letters, it is 
wonderful how much Hiperftition is con^ 
ftantly lurking among the vulgar of all 
ranks, nay, anH)ng the enlightened thcm^ 
fclvcs: for where the temper difpofcs ta 
it9 both learning and fcience may be made 
to afford additional materials for it ta 
work upon. A faith b omens, prophe^ 
fies, and horofcopes, in fortunate namca 
and numbers, in warnings and apparitions, 
in fupernatural cures, and other fraudulent 
pretenfions refpedling the principal objefta 
of hope and fear, is no more likely at the 
prefent day to be eradicated, than it was 
at any former period. Reafon has no 
greater power over thefc delufions, than 
the Roman fenate had over the influence 
of the Chaldean foothfayers : '^ Genus ho** 
minum (fays Tacitus) quod in civitatc 
noftra et vetabitur femper, et retincbitur/' 
It has rendered them in a certain degree 
difcreditable, and reduced them to ope- 
rate more in fecret than formerly, and 
more individuals have been freed from 
their fwayj but he muft know little of the 

a<5tual 
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aftual ftate of things^ who fuppofes their 
prcfent influence to be inconfiderable, or, 
perhaps, dimini(hing« It might, indeed^ 
be imagined, that caufes which had gra- 
dually been producing a certain effedt, 
might confidently be expefted to go on 
producing it in a greater and greater de- 
gree ; but I fear this will not be found to 
correspond with the real march of human 
affairs, which, in ,many cafes, more re- 
fcmbles the motion of a pendulum, which 
having fwung to a certain height, thence- 
forth moves in a contrary diredion. Thus 
it feems as if fiiperftition, after having been 
weakened by the repeated attacks of wits 
and philofophers, wa? at prefent recover- 
ing its ftrength. It has obvioufly met 
with encouragement from perfons of fomc 
note, who have probably feen a connexion 
between that ftate of mind which makes 
men fubmiflive to fuperftitious belief, and 
the docility neceflary for the recepdon of 
fyftems of faith which they were interefted 
in fupporting. Myfteries of all forts are 
allied, and one formula of arguing ferves 

equally 
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c^ally in favour of all — ^' Becaufe there? 
are certain truths which you cannot help 
admitting, though apparently contradic- 
tory to reafon and analogy, you have no 
right to objeft to thofe we offer you on 
the ground of fuch contradiftion." Thus 
all a priori conclufions concerning trtith 
and wifehood are intercepted, and man* 
kind are left to contend in each individual 
cafe with the ardfices of fophifm and im« 
pofture. 

I have often thought it a very hazardous 
mode of argument which the friends of 
religion, even the more rational, have 
been accuftomed to ufe in their cohtrover- 
fies with unbelievers. ** If ((ay they) 
there be no providence, no future ftate> 
no obligation to divine worfhip, you muft, 
however, acknowledge that no danger can 
enfuc from afting as if there were. But 
i^ on the contrary, thefe things are real, 
we hold that there is the greateft of all 
dangers in afting as if fhey were not." 
Confider what ufe may be made of this 
Q^ kind 
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kind of rcafoning by p^pifts againft pr<t-. 
t^ftants^ and by the narrower fe£ts of the 
latter againft the more liberal. *' You ac- 
knowledge that a man may be faved in 
^aar church if his intentions are vp^ightj 
and bis morals pure; but we deny th^t fkl- 
raiion is pofEble in yours on any condi* 
tions. Coqimon prudence ihould di^re^ 
lore induce you to adopt that which both 
parties allow to be fafe^ rather ^n that 
which one alone, (perhaps the leaft nun^e^ 
rou$) thinks to be fo/' By thus intj-o- 
<}ucing prudential confiderations, inijo queC* 
t^ons of truth, fefts, in order to gain pro- 
felytes, are encouraged to become 09 
dogmadcal and t!lncharitable as ppffible^ 
and to aim at frightening men into their 
narrow pale as the only place of reftjge. 
This, in fad;, is an advantage which bi-* 
gotry has long poITefled, and probably will 
ever ppflefs, over moderation* Exdufive 
pretenfions, whether refpe<5ting this world 
or another, will ever find powerful fup- 
ports in the hopes and fears of mankind; 

sind 
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toii he who addrcfles both thcfe paflions 
will aft widi double the power of him who 
applies only to one. 

For a fimij[ar reafbrt, all thofe fyftems of 
faith which offer men eternal felicity upon 
eafier terms than their own* ertdfeaVours— 
that ftiift, as it were, the load df refpohli- 
bility from theni, up6n charafters of m^ 
terious dignity, who are to be fe^aid by 
the cheap fervices of unbounded hbmagd 
and adoration— -that mculcate fears tvHjcK 
ho confcious rcftitude can calm, and nou- 
rifti hopes that no fe;lf-examination can 
warrant, will fcarcely fail of rendering 
themfelves acceptable to the multitude. 
To long as they are fupported by fatisfac- 
tory authority* And how is this autho- 
rity, once received, tobefhaken? If it 
depend on hijiorical evidence^ can a whole 
people be expefted to enter into an exa- 
mination of events believed at the time of 
their paffing, and delivered down unques- 
tioned through many generations of their 
ianceftors ? Is not this continuity of be- 
lief the beft evidence they poflefs for the 
Q^a truth 
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truth of all their national records ? If it 
refer to intirpretatunii will not the fame 
atguments which have determined the ge- 
neral fenfe of a wriciog in times paft> con« 
tinue to operate in any fiiture attempts to 
interpret it ? I fuppofe^ in this cafe^ the 
fame im intentions> and the fame colla- 
teral aidsj to exift in both periods. 

But nations have, in &£t> changed their 
fyftems. They have; but not> I con^ 
ccive> from the unaided operation of rea-- 
fbn and argument. In all remarkable 
changes of this kind> we ihall diicover^ 
befides the more immediate interference 
of divine power, fiich a concurrence of 
circumftancesj as was capable of a coerche 
a<5bion upon men's minds, and which can- 
not at pleafurc be renewed by thole who 
may wilh to produce fimilar effcfts^ 

For the capability of receiving truthj 
there muft always be certain preparations. 
1 do not reckon freedom from error one 
of thefe, for then truth would be abfb- 
lutely unattainable; no man being without 
falfe opinions, who has not already im- 
7 bibcd 
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bibed true ones. But I mean certain qua- 
Kties moral and intelleftual j which beftow 
a fitnefs to be adted upon by argument. 
One of the moft eflfcntial of thefe, is the 
fair honeft defire of difcovering the truth, 
and following whitherlbcver it may lead* 
But how lai^ a portion of mankind is 
precluded from this ftatc by previoufly- 
determined intcrefts and partiaUties ! How 
few, even among the pretended enquirers 
after truth, can fay with the ev^r-tnenwrable 
John Hales, *^ For this, I have forfaken 
all hopes, all friends, all defires, which 
might bias me^ and hinder me from driv* 
ing right at what I aimed/' On the 
contrary, are we not very furc, that when 
perfons of certain dcfcriptions engage in 
\yhat they call an inveftigation of truth, 
they have beforehand decided what con- 
clufions to eftablifh, and without fuch a 
decifion would never have undertaken the 
talk? 

Further, how much diligence, how 

much ftudy, what freedom from diftrac- 

tions, what renunciation of common plea- 

0^3 fures 
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fijrcs and purfuics, are not necefiary for die 
fiiccdsfid fearch after truth! It can be 
little leis than the wb<^ bufinefsofaman's 
life — ^^ Vitam impendere vero." Ou^t 
we dien to blame the ancient phil(^{rfKrs 
when diey limited the power of acqmring 
inrrllnftual truth to a few, and propofed 
it as the noUe prize to be contended for 
hf a number fekded fit>m die vulgar ? 
Truth of no kind is o( eafy acqmfitkm 
— diat truths I mean, which is the rcfiilt 
of examination : for true (^imoos ftum- 
Ued upon by chance, and only by follow^ 
ii^ the authority of great names, is no 
certain poileflion, and will readily ^ve 
jbcc to error more hig^y* patrooizccL 
TruA in fdence is only arrived at by la« 
borious cxpenment and patient dcdudioiu 
Hiflorical trudi requires for its invcftiga^ 
don perfeft impartiality, and an acquaint- 
ance with every pofiibk inlet to fiaod and 
miftake. Moral trudi demands a heart 
a{iaUe of feeling it» ReEg^ous troth is 
not attained without an union of the re- 
quifitcs for aS the other %ccies of truths 

Hav^ 
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Have wc> then, any well-gmunded realbn 
to hope that tj;ie majority of mankind 
^ill ever come to a general perception of 
what is fo obfcured by difficulties in th* 
detdl ? 

If you Ihould think the dodrine of this 
letter fomewhat inconfiftent with my fok** 
met one On the purjuit of Improvement^ 
recolleft, that the tenor of that was to 
fliew the natural progrefs towards perfec- 
tion in every pradical art on Which the 
human faculties are in earneft employed-* 
and the advantage to be derived from tfott 
teferencc to general principles which ii 
properly termed pbilofopby. To frfee mtti 
from thofe wcakncffes of their natuW 
which oppofe the admiffion of abftraA 
truth, is a very different attempt; which, 
however, is not to be given lip in defpslit- 
beeaufe it cannot be fo Paecefsful as W6 
ihould with. 

^rutb wiil prevail^^h6Vf hti As far 
as it i6 purfued with a proper temper, and 
by perfofts properly qualified. Place be- 
fore fueh men an 6bje<Sb of controverfy 
0^4 capable 
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capable of being decided^ and be afiured 
that it will finaUy be decided according to 
truth. But that falfe opinions on fubjedU 
wluch warmly intereft the paffions of man* 
kind will ever ceafe to fway the muldtude^ 
is what I dare not promife myfelf. A fin* 
gular example of the different fitnefi of 
different men to receive truth is afibrded 
by the modem impofture oiAninud Mag-^ 
nitifm. When its pretenfions were fub- 
xnitted to a board of philofbphers in 
France^ its futility was clearly and unani* 
moufly eftabliihed. Still> however^ that 
clafs who are the proper fubjefts of de« 
ception were deluded by its bold promifes, 
and myilerious reafoningss and among 
them the deliifion in fome meafure ftiU 
fubfifts. It cannotj however^ ftand longs 
but its votaries will remain juft as prone 
as before to fall into another plauQble de- 
lufion. 

Meantime, fuch is the intrinfic value of 
truth, that no other encouragement is 
wanted to animate to the vigorous purfuit 
of it, than the diftant hope of attaining it 

for 
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for ourfelve3i arid propagating it among a 
fcka few; for in fad, of all the differ- 
enccs between mortals, the different de- 
gree in which they are poffeffors of truth 
is incomparably the greateft. Nor can ic 
be doubted that a large (hare of it is withia 
the reach of man, though not of all mm. 
Like the inoculation of the fmall pox, 
it confers indifputable benefits on thoic 
who receive it ; yet too few will probably 
ever receive it to produce finking effecb 
npon the whole fpecies. Let truth be 
fairly offered to the world without the 
veil of myflery, in her own naked radi- 
ance. If the world fail to recognize her, 
and leave her to a few enamoured vota* 
ries, let them confole themfelves with the 
affurance that Truth, like Virtue, is her 
own reward 

Farewell! 
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OtI SECOND THOUGHTS AND Mlt)DL% 
COURSES* 

DEAR SON^ 

" Second Thoughts are beft,'* fays a 
frequendy-quoted proverb. Confidered 
as a prudential niaxim> its truth, I believe^ 
cannot be controverted j for there arc few 
points of evil to be avoided or advantage 
to be gained, in which mature delibera- 
tion is not better than hafly decifion* But 
that they are ie^j in the fenfe of being 
more conformable to moral or natural 
truth, in my opinion, is fo far from rea- 
lity, that I fhould more readily acquiefce 
in a propofition nearly the reverfe — that 
frji impreflions are moft to be relied on. 
Thi3, however, I do not mean to aflfcrt 
without limitation. 

3 Where 
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V/here a mind is well prepared for the 
reception of truth, by reditude of inten- 
tion, and a habit of accurately conceiving 
what is prefented to it, a queftion of mo^ 
ral conduft is almoft always beft decided 
by the feelings immediately confequent 
upon dating the cafe ; and after-thoughts, 
in fuch inftances, are ufually the fophiftry 
of felf-intereft or partiality. I afk myfel^ 
Ihall I make a folemn profeflion of what 
I do not believe. No ! (cries Indignantly 
Firft Feeling) — better to ftarve ! Come 
(fays Second Thought) let us confider the 
matter calmly; for there arc many reafons 
why it would be convenient to make this 
profeffion. Examine its words — fee if 
they will bear no other fenfe than the moft 
obvious. At any rat[e, will not the end 
juftify the means ? It then begins its in^ 
genious operations, and, in conclufion, the . 
thing is done. 

I have promifcd a man my fupport— 
Ihall I keep my word ?— Certainly? Can 
you doubt it ? Would you be a rafcal ?— 
But I wi(h I could difengagc myfelf, for 

really 
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really I do not like the man. His poK- 
dcs or religion arc different from what I 
took thi^m to be; and I fhould do more 
good by difcouraging him. Befides, every 
promiie is by its very nature conditional, 
and he has virtually broken his part of 
the conditions. — Indeed ! Then ufc your 
difcretion. 

In this manner it is diat every triumph, 
in a heart not totally vitiated^ is gained by 
cowardice^ meannefs^ and felfifhneis> over 
lpirit> honour, and generofity. Conlci- 
ence is never dilatory in her warnings. 
She pronounces clearly and inltantly^ and 
her firft voice is the true oracle. By pro- 
lix and varied repetitions of the queftion, 
with foreign circumftances introduced for 
the purpofc of perplexing, the relponfe 
may at length be rendered almoft any- 
thing we wi(h it, and confcience may be 
cheated into acquiefcence in the mod abo- 
ntinable conclufions. It is thus, that in 
our corporeal mechanifm, a deleterious 
fubftance uken into the ftomach, excites 
inftant and violent efforts for its expulfion^ 

but 
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but after a due repetition of dofes, pro- 
perly proportioned and combined, the 
ftimukis ceafes to be felt, and abhorrent 
nature becomes reconciled to the inftru« 
ment of her deftruftion. 

It wasJ upon the fyftem of Second 
thoughts that the famous morality of the 
Jefuits was founded. They eftabliflied it 
as- a rule, that in a cafe of confciencc, if a 
probable opinion, or one fupported by the 
authority of a fingle grave doftor, could 
be brought in favour of inclination, againfl: 
an opinion confefledly more probable, it 
was fufiicient to juftify a determination 
conformable to it. And they took good 
care that their cafuifts ftiould be furniflicd 
with probable opinions of all forts for the 
ufe of thofe who put their confciences un- 
der the direftion of the fociety. The 
following edifying ftory is related by one 
of their graveft fathers, from whom it is 
copied in the cclthrB,tcd Provincial LeUers. 
*' A man who was carrying a large fom of 
money in order to make reftitution by 
command of his confciTor^ called at a 

bookfdler's 
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bookfeller's (hop by the way, and afking^ 
if they had any thing new, was fhewn a 
new ^Jiem of Moral 'theology. Turning 
over the leaves carelefsly, he happened to 
light on his own cafe, and found that he 
upas not obliged to reftitutionj fo that 
having got rid of the burthen of his fcru- 
pie, and retaining the burdien of his raas%^ 
Bey, he returned home lighter than he 
wtnt out/* Such lucky occafions of fc- 
cond thought, the pious author attributes 
to the fpecial interference of God*s prg^vi- 
dence, by the miniftry of a man's guar- 
dian angel. 

/ The fpeedieft dccifions of Reafon^ as 
well as of Confcience, are frequently the 
fbundeft. Extravagant prqjcfts, abfurd' 
propofitions, impudent pretenfions, are re- \ 
jefted with fcorn when firft offered to the 
mind; and it is only in confequence of re- 
hearings, at which fraud and fophiftry are 
advocates, with wiles, like thofe of Co- 
mus, " baited with reafons not unplaufi- 
ble,** that they at length work their way* 
Many high claims there are upon our ac^ 

quiefcence^ 
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quiefcence, which the foul of man wpqld 
fpurn wkh contempt and loathings did it 
abide by its fpontaneous decifions. It may 
he affirmed to have be^n the chief bufi- 
nefs pf fcholaftic learning for many ages, 
to ftifle this voice of unibiafled rcafon, and 
inure men to form determinations cqh^ 
trary to firft conviftions. How manjr 
mighty vohimea could I point out to you». 
the whole pyrpofe of which is to reconcile 
"the mind to feme manifeft contradiftioOr 
or to disprove fome felf-evident truthl 
I remember to have read, that in the con- 
demnation of fome Janfenifl: book, the 
heretical propofitions were fo injudicioufly 
feleded, that a great prince, into whole 
hands they were put, miftook them for ar- 
ticles of faith, and was edified by the pe- 
rufal. Can it be doubted that here the 
text was nearer the truth than the com- 
ment, and that the prince judged better 
than the do<Elors ? I have known in- 
ftances, in which pofitipns feledted out of 
apolitical work for the purpofe gf obtain- 
ing 
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ing its judicial condemnation, have afw 
fe£ted impartial readers in a (imilar man^ 
ncr. 

By thcfe obfervations, however, I am 
far from wifliing to inculcate a hafiy de-» 
cifion on controverted pomts in general* 
Where the qucftion relates to matter of 
fe£t, a very patient inveftigation is fre* 
quently neccflary. Where it concerns a 
matter of expedience^ it cslnnot be (afely 
decided without minutely balancing its 
probable advantages and difadvantages, 
and confulting paft experience in fimilar 
cafes. But where it refers to principles^ 
and muft be tried by its conformity with 
certain notions, if not innate, . at leaft 
early and very generally admitted into the 
human breaft, it is probably beft jtJdged 
of when prefented naked to the mind, un- 
mixed with extraneous confiderations, and 
with no other preparation than to render 
it perfeftly intelligible, 

" The middle way is the fafeft," fays 
another comnwn proverb. If this was 

adopted 
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adopted from the ** medio tutiflimiis ibis*' 
of Ovid, it Ihoiild have been remembered 
that his was a particular precept, not a ge- 
neral maxim. In reality, the middle 
courfe is very often the worft that can bit 
followed in affairs of the world, combin- 
ing the inconveniences, and ttiifling the 
advantages, of the two extremes. It is 
commonly the paltry expedient of Weak- 
nefs and indecifion to* get over prefent 
difficulties, by declining inftead of con- 
fronting them — a compromife betweeit 
right and wrong, between wifdom and 
folly, between enterprize and indolence^ 
which generally meets with the fate of im- 
becility. In moft emergencies^ two diredUy 
oppofite fyftems of aiStion prefent them- 
felves to our choice. Each has its appro- 
priate charader, its favourable and unfa* 
vourable circumftances. Each may fu6- 
ceed; but only when followed fully and 
decidedly. Every leaning towards its op- 
pofite adds to its difficulties, and endangers 
its failure. This cannot be better illuf- 
trated than by military tranfaftions, AGc- 
R ner^il 
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ncral finds himfclf unexpeftedly in face of 
a fupcrior enemy. He has no choice but 
to fight or retire j but the movements for 
each are incompatible 5 one requires bold 
advance, the other filent retreat. One, 
however, appears to him too hazardous, 
. and the other, too dilgraceful. He there- 
fore takes a middle courfe, in confequence 
of which he fights to no purpofe, and his 
retreat is intercepted! 

One cannot be at all converfant with 
bufinefs, without feeing perpetual inftances 
of the mifchief done by this fpirit of 
throwing in a little of this, and a litde of 
that, in order to fecure a medium. A per- 
fon in a public aflembly propofes a vigo- 
rous meafure, and after fome oppofition, 
carries it. Some weak friend or defign- 
ing foe, upon the plea of preventing ex- 
tremes, then offers a few modifications and 
reftriftions, of .a nature direftly fubver- 
five of the purpofe-intended to be anfwered 
by the firft mover; and thefc, for the fake 
of accommodation, are aflcnted to by the 
majority: thus the whole fcheoie is ren- 
dered 
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dieted inefFeftual. Ini a fimilar fpirit, iar- 
bitrators Iplit a difference, and do jufticc 
to neither party— juries bring in verdifts 
which determine nothing, and leave the 
court to aft as it pleafes — confultations of 
learned phyficians neutralize their plah^'fo' 
as to do neither good nor harm — ind di-* 
vines play off one virtue againft another, 
till they make their hearers indifFercnt to 
both. 

Truth may, perhaps, in general. He 
fomewhere within oppofite extremes; but' 
it is grofi weaknefs to expeft to find it by 
the mechanical operation of bifefting'a 
line, or calculating an average.. Even in 
cafes where we are fure that the two ex- 
tremes are erroneous, as in the reprefcn- 
tation of the fame charafter by adverfe 
parries, it is a futile method of judging of 
particular aftions, to balance the contrary^ 
motives to -wHich^ they have been attri- 
buted, and ftrike a* medium. It is not in 
this manner that good and evil are com- 
pounded in mankind. 

R 2 The 
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The controverfialift who thinks, by 
adopting fomcwhat from one fyftem and 
ibmewhat from another, to fix himfelf on 
firm ground, and hold oppoGce parties in 
KfpcGt^ will generally find that he has 
united both againft him, and has weaken- 
ed his defences on either part. I could 
adduce many inftances to (hew you, that 
in the cootefts of theological polemics^ 
the middle way is as far, as it is in real 
MEarfare, from being the fafcft. The acute 
Ch^lingworth could not find a barrier, 
ag^infl popery> till be had efbblifhed as a 
fundamental maxim, that the Bibk is the 
0^ ground of the religion ofProUftants. He 
p(5r(;eiyed, that if church authority were 
adniittcd as any thing in the controverfyj 
ti^e papifts would be top hard for him. 

Thps you fee that proverbial fayings, 
the bp^ed wifdom of ages, are not to be 
trufled without examination. Aphorifms^ 
ip. general, indeed, are but dangerous 
guides. The greater part of them have 
been formed not fo much from the refults 

of 
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of univerfal rcafon and experience, as from 
the authority of individuals in the infancy 
of both. A few examples went to efta- 
blifli a rule, and the exceptions flood for 
nothing, till at length they have often been 
found more numerous than the exempfifi-^ 
cations. 

Farewell ! 
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LETTER XXIII. 

ON THE PRINCIPAL FAULTS OF POETICAL. 
TRANSLATION. 



In order to affift you in deciding for 
youriclf the queftion you afk me relpedting 
the comparative merits of Pope's and 
Cowpcr's tranflation of Homer, I (hall 
lay before you fome remarks on the chief 
purpofes and principal faults of poetical 
tranflation, which fuggefted themfelves to 
my mind in the courfe of my earlier read* 
ing. 

As the great end of all poetry is to 
pkqfe^ that qf a poetical tranflation mufl: 
in the firlt inftance be the fame. But be- 
fides this general purpofe^ it has the ad- 
ditional one of gratifying a laudable defirp 
"in the reader who does not underftand the 
original^ of gaining fome idc^i how per- 

^ fons 
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fons thought and wrote in an age or copn- 
try often very diftant from his own. 
Hence arifcs a neceffity of prefqrving, not. 
only the fubjed matter and the poetical 
beauties of an original author, but*as much- . 
as can be done of his peculiar turn of 
thinking and mode of expreflion. All 
the great Jcbools of arts and letters are 
marked with a peculiar ftamp of charac- 
ter, derived from the manners, and cir- 
cumftances of the time and country, which 
are an interefting fubje6t of fpeculation. 
The tranflator, therefore, who fails to re- 
fledt an image of his original, with its 
charafteriftic diftinftions, though^he may 
prefent us with a figure graceful and pleaf- 
ing in itfelf, has not performed his talk 
completely. • 

One of the leading faults of poetical ^^ 
tranflation from the works of antiquity 
has been of this kind. Our manners and 
fentiments have become fo very different 
from thofe of remote ages, that the two 
purpofes of tranffating agreeably and faith- 
folly, can with great difficulty be made to 
R 4 coincide. 
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coincide. And as die firft wilh of everj 
writer is to be read, he will naoiralljr bef 
led to prefer that mode of traofbdi^ 
which will make his work the moft geno« 
tally acceptaUe. He will therefore ratfaep 
ihidjr to bring it down to the tafte of his- 
own rimes than to carry his reader back 
to thofe which have been long forgotten. 
Nor can we blame him for fuch an ac-* 
commodation to the feeHngs of his co-» 
temporaries as is neceflary to fccure hh 
main end of pleafing. The fault is, thaft 
this dcfign is ufually carried much fkrdier 
than is neceflary, and fo far as almoft en- 
tirely to defeat die other purpofc of traof. 
latio|] 

tn tranflating an author who lived in a 
Kide and uncultivated periodj two kinds of 
accommodation are neceflary. The one 
confifts in foftemng or fupprelBng fuchf 
images and expreflions as would give dif- 
guft to a modern, reader J the other, ii^ 
l^ifing and adorning fuch parts as from^ 
^ jheir extreme fimplicity would appear to 
him rude ^nd infipid^ l^oth thefe mud be 

donfi 
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done to a certain degree, but both require 
much caution and judgment. The latter^ 
in particular, is a hazardous attenapt, de^ 
manding a moft chaftifed and corre^ tafte 
for its proper execution; and I am {m^ 
prifed at the unguarded ladcude whicb lb 
rational a cridc as Dr. Johnfon allowt in 
this point. Speaking of Pope's Iliad, iM 
fays, '^ Homer doubtlcfs owes to his tranf^ 
lator many Ovidian graces not exadUy (uit^ 
able to his charafteri hta to have addid 
can be no great crime if nothing be taken 
away.^^ What! can there be a groffirr 
violation of every principle of taftc and 
good fenfe, than to make wanton additions , 
to a writer's work in a flyle totally dif- 
ferent from his own and that of the whole 
age in which he lived ? What is this bu« 
introducing utter confufion of times and 
manners into the reader's ideas, and bring- 
ing all the ftriking yariety of literary com*- 
pofition to one uniform meafurc of un- 
meaning refinement ? 

That this efFcft has been aftually pro- 
duced by Pope's fpirit of tranflation, may- 
§ cafily 
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eafily be (hewn in variogs parts of his 
works and thofe of his imitators^ and ef- 
pecially in that partnerfhip concern, his 
Odyjpff. The original poem is, in my 
opinion, almoil folely valuable from the 
curious pi£hires ic difplays of the ftate of 

* fociety, both public and domeftic, at the 
, period to which it refers? It was therefore 
c0ential to preferve thefe in their genuine 
aiid charaderiftic colouring ;imd no graces 
of modern decoration could atone for the 
want of this point of refemblance in the 
copy. Nothing is a more frequent topic 
in the notes of this tranflation, than the 
pleafure derived from fccnes of fimple 
nature; and many cenfures are pafled 
upon the faftidious delicacy of French 
critics, who are fhocked with the plain un- 
refined manners of Homer's perfonages. 
But it is impoflible' to violate fimplicity 

I more outrageoufly than has been done by 
the Englifli tranflator, efpecially of fome 
of the books i and I am ferry that the 
book containing the adventure of Nau^ 
.^caaj one of the moft pleafing in the whole 

ppeixi^ 
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pocjT^. is of the number thus cravefficd. 
It is among thoje arcribed to Broome, buC 
Pope is anfwerable for the workmanOiip 
of his journeyman. Of this fault, I 0udl 
fcle6t a few. ftriking examples, after jire- 
mifing a remark on one of its priacipol 
iburces. 

All the words appertaining to royalty, 
as kingj prince, courty palace, &c. have fo 
long conveyed to the minds of civilized 
people ideas of dignity and grandeur, chat 
it is difficult, even for a philofopher, to 
hear them with thofe impreffions- only 
which, they excited in the early ftagcs of 
fociety. Yet without fuch a kind of ab- 
ftraftion, it is evident that the circum- 
ftances with which fuch terms are aflbciat- 
ed in relations of primitive life muft fre- 
quently appear highly incongruous, and 
produce the efFedt of burlefque. The 
only means of avoiding this confequence 
in modern views of antiquity are, either 
to lower the ideas of royalty, or to exalt 
the dignity of the fimple manners with 
which it was then accompanied. The. 

former 
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fynnet is the mod effeCtusA, and iiideed 
the true method; for if wc'were caught 
to conceive of a king of |thaca as of a 
chief in the Sandwich iOands, or airlndian 
Sachem, we ihould not be furprifed to 
find the fwinehend one of his principal 
ofEcers and confidants. But what is ^ttit 
to become of the elevated chara6ter of the 
epopcea, and bow are we to be interefted 
ki the fate o( heroes of fo low a Clals ? 
Our tranflator has therefore taken the 
ecHitrary method, and labours to dirow- an 
artificial veil of majefty over things in their 
cywn nature mean and trivial. Thus, when 
Eumsrus is introduced making himfelf a 
pair of brogues out of a raw hide, we are 
told in the note, " that we mull not judge 
of the dignity of men from the employ- 
fnents they followed three thoufand yearsp 
^aft. By the notipns we have of thofe 
employments at prefent j" and this admo* 
nitbn is followed by feme obfervations on 
die dignity of arts in their infancy, on the 
cookery of Achilles, and on the cuftom of 
the Turkifh emperors to Itarn fomc me- 
chanic 
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chanic trade. Now what i$ this but a la- 
boured attempt to delude ? The real 
dignity of any condition can only depend 
on the qualities requifite to fill it, or the 
h^its of thinking and afting acquired in 
exercifing its fiindlions. A keeper of 
fwlae and maker of fhoes mufl: ever de-> 
rive his manners and ideas from the (lye 
or the workihop; and his relative confe- 
quence in any fociety only exhibits the re- 
lative advance of that fociety in power and 
civilization. Can any thing therefore be 
more abfurd, than a remark of the fame 
annotator, on the circumilance, that Me- 
lanthius the goatherd^ bringing a fupply oT 
meat to the fuitors, is made to fit at table 
with them ? " We may gather fi-om 
hence the truth of an obfervation for- 
merly made, that Melanthius, Eumaeus, 
&c. were prjons of diftinaion^ and their 
ofiices pfts of honour: we fee Melan- 
thius who had charge of the goats of 
Ulyfles is 2l companion for princes.*^ Thi^ 
fame Melanthius, juft before, on meedng 

with 
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with Eumaeus, is by Homer rcprcfcnted 
as infalting him in the gro&ft terms^ and 
telling this^^ryto cfdiftinSHon that he (hall 
fix>n have to carry him out of the ifland 
and fell him for a flave. That fuch men 
were made companions by the fuitors, is 
indeed a proof how little the fuitors were 
elevated above them^ but furely does not 
prove that the goatherd and fwineherd 
were any thing more than goatherds and 
iWioeherds. 

This incongruous alliance of modern 
Ueas affixed to the terms of royalty, with 
Ac circumftanccs antiendy annexed to the 
office, has contributed more than any thing 
to give a ludicrous air to many paf&ges of 
Pope's Odyffey, and to miflead the Eng- 
liib reader in his notions of the ftate of 
manners in that period. Thus, when Mi» 
nerva in a dream tells Nauficaa to prepare 
for her nuptials, for that the beft among 
the Phoeacians, her kinfmen, have for 
fomc time been paying their court to 
her, the tranflator metamorphofes thefe 

petty 
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petty chieftains into fo many potent 
kings. 

Virgin, awake ! thy marriage hour is nigh. 

See from cbeir thrones thy kindred monarchs figh. 

The preparation for this royal wedding 
was that the princefs fhould fpend a day in 
wafliing her foul clothes, and fhc is ad- 
monifhed by the goddefs to a(k from her 
father a carriage drawn by mules, ^^ for 
(lays (he with great fimplicity) it will be 
handfomer for you to ride than to walk, 
as the wafliing pits are at a good diftance 
from the town." A feafcher after real 
manners will be pleafed with this ftrokepf 
nature in urtcultivated life^ but he can 
only be difgufted by the tranflator's bur- 
lefque attempt at difguifing it. 

In pomp ride forth, for pomp becomes the Grea^ 
And majefty derives a grace from ftate. 

Nauficaa and her maids mount this 

"royal car," or wain loaded with foul 

clothes; and her careful mother puts good 

ftore of provifion into a chcft, and fills a 

.3 goat- 
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goat-fkin with wine. They fikcwifc take 
a golden cruife full of oil, that they might 
anoint themfclves after the work was over. 
Thefe fimple circumftances are thus dreff* 
cd out by the tranflator. 

The Qaeen> afliduous» to her train affigns 
The fumptuous viands and the flavorous wines. 
. The train prepare a crufe of curious mold, 
A crufe of fragrance, formM of burniih'd gold ; 
Odour divine ! whofe foft refreshing ftreams 
Sleek the fmooth ikin, and fcent the fnowy limbs. 

In this ftyle is the whole adventure re- 
lated; and while a&ions and difcouries 
denoting the very infancy of civilization 
pafs in review before you, the language 
perpetually excites images derived from 
the courts of modem Europe. Where 
Nauficaa in Homer tells Ulyflcs that he 
will find her mother fitting on the hearth 
within the blaze of the fire, leaning againft 
a pillar, the tranflator fays for her, 

Seek thou the Qaeen along the rooms of ftatc; 

and where the original goes on to (xy, that 

her 
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tier maids> (ufing a word properly mean* 
ing female flaves) are fitting behind her, 
the politer copy gives her kti attendance 
of ladies of honour; 

Around a circle of bright damfels Ihincs, 

This is fufficient to exemplify that 
common fault of moderri tranflation, diC- 
guifing the original by a fiftitious colouf- 
ing. It is^ 1 conceive, when carried to 
the degree of the examples above cited, ^ 
fault of the greateft magnitudci depriving 
the reader of the amufement and informa- 
tion he would receive from a true repre- 
fentation of ancient modes of thinking and 
fpeaking, and giving him nothing inftead 
but an incongruous mixture of fimplicity 
in aftion with refinement in language. 

Another fault in tranflation, generally 
accompanying the former, though of 
fomewhat different origin, is the fpirit of 
exaggeration and hyperbole, which con- 
ftan^ly endeavours to improve upon the 
original image or fentiment by pulhing it 
to an extravagance beyond the bounds of 
S truth 
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truth and propriety. This is fb freqtietie 
an error, that it would be eafy to mukipljp 
examples of it from even our moft cele- 
brated writers. Dryden's tranflation <^ 
Virgil abounds with itr Thus> in the ftory 
of Cacus, when Hercules rolls down upon 
his cave the fragment of a rock, die Ro- 
man poet thinks it fufficient to fay,'*' that 
the wide ether refounded, and the affright- 
ed river rolled backwards." But Dryden 
makes the river fairly fink into the ground, 
and the Iky, equally terrified, run, no one 
can tell whither I 

The Ocy Oirunk upwards with unafiial dread» 
And trembling Tiber div'd beneath his bed. 

Thus, too, where Virgil fays no more 
than that Turnus lopt off a warricMr's head 
at a blow, and lefc the trunk on the fand,^ 
Pryden adds,, 

■ the Latian fields arc dronk 

With ilreams that ilTued from the bleeding trank.^ 

But the moft ludicrous hyperbole of 
this kind that I have met with, is in Rowe's^ 
tranilation of the Pharfalia« Lucan, de- 

icribing 



itfibing an army reduced tx) great flxait3 
for wajnt of provifion, reprefcnts the {oU 
diers, after having eaten the fieWs quite 
bare, as plucking with their teeth the wi- 
thered herbs from their ramparts. This 
is extravagant enough, according to his 
ufual manners but his tranflator far out- 
does him : 

Then rav'nous on their camp's defence they fall. 
And grind with greedy jaws the turfy wall* 

It is confidering this fault of tranfladon 
in too favourable a light ta charge it upon 
an exuberant warmth of imagmation, be- 
yond the controul of judgment. This 
might in fome meafure have been the cafe 
with a Dryden j but a writer of the coldeft 
imagination may eafily, from the ftores of 
poetical phrafeology, borrow flowers of 
hyperbole to interweave at random into 
the tiflue of a gaudy tranfladon, where he 
is at no expence for original ideas. This 
figure is indeed the mofl: common with 
the moft ordinary writers. Pope, as for 
as I have remarked, is extremely fparirtg 
S 2 i« 
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in its ufej while his coadjutors Broome 
and Fenton fccm to think it the very cha- 
rafteriftic of poetical language. A line 
of the latter in the fourth book of the 
Odyffey will amufe you. It is part of 
the defcription of the palace of Mcne- 
laus. 

Above, beneath, around the palace (hines 
7hejumltfi treafure &f exhaufied mines » 

With refpeft to the prolixity, the un- 
meaning fuperfluities, and the conftrained 
cxpreffions, fo commonly to be met with 
intranflations, as they indicate mere want 
of poetical talents, they are fcarcely ob- 
jefts of criticifm. They are evidently 
much increafed by the ufe of rhyme, which 
aggravates all the difficulties of bringing 
the fenfe of the tranflation into a form and 
compafs refembling that of the original. 
Yet as long as rhyme is more pleafing to 
the readers of Englifh poetry in general 
than blank verfe, I would not aflcrt that 
tranflation ought to be deprived of its aid, 
more than original compofition. It never 

fliould 
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fhould be forgotten, that the firft purpofc 
of writing is to be read\ and that if this be 
not anfwered, a book may be an addition 
to the furniture of a library, without be- 
ing any to the flock of literary amufement 
in a country. By this criterion, after all, 
every performance muft be fried; not, 
indeed, by merely counting the number of 
its readers, but by eftimating the plcafure 
derived from it by thofe who from habit 
and education are beft prepared for fuch 
enjoyments; Many of the poetical writ- 
ings of antiquity are, I believe, incapable 
of pleafmg in a tranflation, upon whatever 
plan it be conduced. When a man of 
true genius is led to engage in fuch a talk, 
ive are bound rather to lament the wafte 
of his powers, than to wafte our own time 
in trying to reliQi the fruit of his injudi- 
cious labours. * 

Adieu I 
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OH JL U I N S, 



' I po not wonder^ my dear Son^- at the 
eothufiafm with which you relate your vifit 
to the celebrated ruins of — • Ab- 
bey. The natural charms of the fcencry 
in the midft of which they are placed^ their 
own intrinfic majcfly and beauty, the 
rarity of fuch a fpedbacle;, and the tr^n of 
ideas aflbciated with it> all contribute to 
render it one of the moft interefting ob- 
jedls of a traveller's curiofity. I.:^;annot 
but think, however, that the extraordinary 
paffion for r&ins of every kiqd which ^t 
prefent prevails, has in it a good deal of 
the rage of a predominant fafhion, anc} 
goes beyond all bounds of fober judgment. 
/|.nd as in ^ formpr letter { ventured to 

spprfciatf 
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appreciate artothcr point of modern taftc, 
with which this' is confiderabjy conncdted, 
the new ftyle of gardening, I fliaUj in 
this, canvafs fome of the principles on 
which our admiration of ruins is founded. 
The firfl: impreffion made by the view 
of a mafs of ruins can icarcely in a^iy 
country have been of the pleafing kind. 
It muft have been that of wade, and de-^ 
folation— ^ decayed art and loft utility. 
If the " fmiling works of man" in their 
perfcft ftate were always objedb of de- 
light, their forlorn and dilapidated condi- 
tion muft have jexcited melancholy emo- 
tions. Thus we find that the horrors of 
the howling wildernefs were in the poetical 
reprefentations of the earlieft writers ag- 
gravated by the pidure of ruined edifices j 
nor can we, I imagine, difcover in all an- 
tiquity, traces of any other ideas aflbci- 
ated with thefe fpe£lacles.i^ But melan- 
choly icfelf is a fource of plcafure to a 
cultivated mind, and images of grandeur 
and fublimity rife to the fancy on contem- 
plating the operation of fome mighty caufe, 
S 4 whoi^. 
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nyhofe effefts do not too nearly intcreft us," 
Hence the refined tafte of modern times, 
occupied at leifure in extrafting from 
every objeft the whole fum of fentimcnc 
it is capable of affording, has attached to 
ruins a fet of ideas, formerly cither little 
attended to, or overwhelmed by acuter 
fenfarions. Nor have they been only re 
garded z.'&Jentitnental objefts. The neweft 
and mod fafhionable mode of confidering 
them, is with refpeft to the place they 
hold in the fi5iurefque\ and it is chiefly 
under this charafter that they have be 
pome fuch favourites with landfcapc paint- 
ers and landfcapc writers. 

The pleafing cfFeft of ruins on the eycj 
may be merely the eonfequence of their 
' having been parts of a grand or beautiful 
piece of architc6bure. The relics of Gre- 
cian temples and theatres, or of Roman 
l^aths and palaces, the tall Corinthian piU 
jars which fupported fome coloflal porticoj 
the long ranks of a broken colonade^ 
|he high-roofed cathedral aile, and Gothic 
^ipidpw with its rich compartments an4 

dfligatfl 
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delicate tracery, are all objefls on which 
the nobkft: arts have beftowed intrinGc 
value. They are alfo rarities i and^they 
form a ftriking contrail v. ith the rufticand 
folitary fcenes in which ruins are ufually 
found. No wonder, then, that the bar- 
barous hand is execrated which levels with 
the duft the fair remnants of a cultivated 
age, nor that the eye of tafte and know- 
ledge lingers in filent admiration on thcfc 
gems that glitter amid the defart. In this 
view, however, ruins have no peculiar 
value as fuch ; on the contrary, the le& 
ruinous^ the better j and a remain of an- 
tiquity in perfeft prefervadon is the great 
defideratum to the lover of the art3. 

But rpins, ftill as objeSls of fight ^ are not 
without beauties peculiarly their own, 
which render them the favourite fubjefts 
of the pencil, and the admiradon of all 
who travel in fearch of the fiSlurefqm. 
According to their feelings, the regular 
lines of art but ill harmonize with the free 
ftrokes of nature; and in a landfcape they 
prefer th^ (lick-built hovel and thatched 

cottage 
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cottage to the neat uniformity of an elegant 
manfion. But in ruins, even of the aloft 
regular edifices, the lines are f[> fofkencd 
by decay or interrupted by dennolition 5 
the ftiflfhcfs of dcfign is {0 relieved by the 
accidental intrufion of fpringing fhrubt 
and pendant weeds; that even the richclt 
decoradons of art feem not mifplaced 
amid the wildnefs of uncultivated na<- 
ture. This mixture, too, produces ibme« 
what perfeftly lingular; and novelty ki 
itielf is ever a fourcc of plcafure. The 
ivy creeping along gothic arches> and 
£>nning a verdant lattice acrois the dilfl 
tnandedcafements; bufhcsftardng through 
the chafms of the rifted tower, andjwikl 
ft>wers embracing its batdements; arc the 
fantaftic ftrokes of nature working upoft 
patterns of art, which all the refinement of 
magnificence cannot imitate. It is, how* 
ever, obvious, that for a rtiin to be worth 
peferving as a figure in the landfcape, it 
piuft have belonged to a work of fome 
grandeur or elcgaace, and ftill exhibit 
fhe faded features of thofe qualities* A 

mere 
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mere mafs of rugged mafonrjr, a cracked 
gable or tottering wall, can give no other 
impreflions than thofe of decay and dcfo- 
lation. They may, indeed, ftill be filtu^ 
rejque in the literal fenfe of the word^ 
that is, they may with fuitable accompa*- 
niments be happily introduced ^nto a^V- 
tured landfcape 5 but this is only a confc- 
qucnce of the imperfeftion of painting as 
an imitative art, whereby the harfh and 
prominent features of deformity are foft- 
cned into eafe and fpirit. Who has not 
jeen an old lime-kiln or dilapidated barn 
wrought by the hand of a mafter into a 
ftriking piece of fccnery? Yet, I pre- 
fiime, no perfon of elegant perceptions 
would choofe to have fuch red objedU 
confront his eye in the walks which he has 
led round his cultured domains. 

With refpeft to the /emfmental cSe&^ 
of ruins, they are all referable to that prin-? 
ciple of aflbciation which conncfts ani- 
mate with inanimate things, and paft with 
prcfent^ by the relation of place. There 

cannot 
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cannot be finer topics for addreflcs to the 
imagination than this circumftance affords; 
and poetry and oratory arc full of exam- 
ples of its application. The view of a 
field of batde in which the fate of a mighty 
kingdom was decided j of gloomy towers 
once confcious to deeds of horror; of 
ruined palaces, the ancient abodes of 
Iplcndourand feftivityj ofdefertcd towns 
where fcience and arts formerly flouriflicd j 
of the rooflefs choir and mouldering cloif- 
ter> once vocal to pious hymns, or facred 
to contemplation; cannot but powerfully 
move every fufceptible breaft. The ge- 
neral fentiment infpired by fuch fcenes is 
that of the mutabijity of human affairs; 
and in certain tempers of the foul, nothing 
can be fo fvveedy foothing as the tender yet 
elevated melancholy excited by the contraft 
of the fpeftacle before our eyes, and that 
beheld by the imagination. 

There is a mood, 
(Ifipg not to the vacant and the young) 
There is a kindly mood of melancholy. 
That wings the fouU and points h^er to the ikies ; 

When 
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When tribulation clothes the child of man. 
When age defcends with forrow to the grave, 
Tis fweetly foothing fympathy to pain, 
A gently wakening call to health and eafe* 
How mufical ! when all devouring Time, 
Here fitting on his throne of ruips hear, 
While winds and tempefls fweep his various lyre. 
How fweet thy diapafon. Melancholy ! 

Dyer, Ruins c/ Rotnt* 

But to enjoy this ftrain of meditation 
to advantage, it is neccflary that the place 
or remain (hould rcf(fr to fomewhat really 
interefting — that the relics fliould be fuf- 
ficient to afford fome ard to the fancy-— 
and that the emotions infpired by the re- 
colledled fcene be of a kind not incon- 
gruous with thofe we are likely to bring 
with us to the fpot. I cannot but fufpeft, 
that the undiftinguifhing paflion for ruins 
is only a proof how little their admirers 
are in general fentimentally afFedted by 
them. A gay party rambling through the 
walks of a delightful pleafure-ground, 
would find art unpleafant damp ftriking 
upon their fpirits on approaching an awful 
pile of religious ruins, did they really feel 

the 
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tKc force of its alibciations. Were thef 
not capable of gazing at them as mere 
objcfts of curiofity, they would be lenfibfle 
of a certain incongruity of place and 0€« 
cafion. Whilft, on the other hand> the 
genuine child of fancy, often too much 
difpofed to a melancholy which our cli- 
mate and habits of thinking naturally fa- 
vour, might be led by fuch an adventi- 
tbus aid to indulge his penfive humour to 
a hurtful excefs. 

Upon the principle of af!bciation it 
will, however, appear, that the greatet^ 
part of the relics of antiquity in this coun«^ ^ 
try can produce but trifling cfFedls on tlie 
heart. The ideas they fuggeft are thofe of 
forms of life offering nothing dignified or 
pleafing to the mind. The caflellatcd 
manfion of the ancient Baron, of which 
nothing is Icfi: but a (battered tower, 
frowning over the fruitful vale, reminds us 
only of the ftcrn tyranny, brutal ignorance^ 
and grofs licentioufnefs, which ftained the 
times of feudal anarchy. And if we look 
back to the original ftate of our ordinary 
6 monadic 



monaftic remains, what (hall we (ee but a 
let of beings engaged in a dull round of 
indolent pleafures^ and fuperfticious prac- 
tices, alike debafing to the heart and un- 
derftanding ? We are rejoiced that their 
date is paftj and we can have little induce- 
ment to recal them from that oblivion into 
which they are defervcdly^funk, and which 
beft accords with their primitive infignifi-* 
cance. 

But there is a fet of literati who wiB 
regard all that can be faid about the pic- 
turefque and fcntimental cffeds of ruins a* 
mere trifling, and will direft your attea- 
tion folcly to their importance as biftorical 
records. This weighty topic I (hall not 
attempt to difcufs at any length. But I 
may venture to fuggefty that much of theiv 
fuppofcd value in this rcfpeft proceeds 
from the notion, that what would be of 
no fort of confcqqence if modern^ acquirci 
importance merely from its antiquity, la 
a narrative of the king of Pruilia's cam« 
paigns, we are content with tracing aU his 
confiderable a^ions^ and entering into his 

leadinj^ 
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leading defigns, without attempting to aA 
certain the precife fpot of every encamp-- 
inent, or the fcene of every Ikirmifli. 
But if the antiquary, from the veftiges of 
a ditch and remains of a rampart, can ren- 
der it probable that Agricola in his march 
againft the Caledonians occupied fuch or 
fuch an eminence, he felicitates himfelf as 
the difeoverer of a faft of high moment, 
and pafles, among his brethren, as a mod 
able and ingenious elucidator of the early 
hiftory of Britain. Now, this is fo harm- 
lefs a piece of literary parade, that it may 
be fpared a rigorous fcrutiny. But, in re- 
turn, the farmer fhould be allowed an equal 
attention to the improvement of his land, 
and not be treated as a barbarian if he in- 
diftinguifhably levels both vallum zn^fojja 
with his plough* 

Since the art of writing has fubfifled, . 
all the important tranfaftions of civ^ilized 
nations have been tranfmitted in the page 
of the hiftorian, with a copioufnefs and ac- 
curacy fo infinitely fuperior to what can be 
done by monumental remains, that the u:- 

moft 



moft we can expeft to gain from the ftudy 
of the latter with this view, is the obfcurc 
intimation of fbme fa£t, thrown afide^ as 
it were, by the cotemporary chronicler, as 
not worth the pains of recording. Whe- 
ther in the prefcnt ftate of knowledge it be 
an object of importance to colle6t fcraps 
and rubbilh which were rejedted in their 
day even by monks and friars, I leave you 
to determine for yourfelf. 

Farewell I 
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REMARKS ON AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR 
OF THE REALITY OF SPECTRAL APPEAR- 
ANCES. 

DEAR SON, 

In a former letter I hinted to you, that 
fuperftitious belief was yet very hr from 
being banifhed from this country; and that 
there was a diipofition in fbme perfbns, far 
removed from the vulgar, to fevour it. 
The late Dr. Johnfon was of this number. 
A narrow education and native gloom of 
temper, might probably be the circum- 
ftances which originally enflaved his ftrong 
mind to die terrors of fuperjftition j but I 
am convinced that he alfb fuppofed a 
connexion to exift between the belief 6f 
fupernatural events in general, and thole 
>on which the evidence of revelation is 
funded; and therefore was theoretically 
I as 
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as well as pradtically credulous; This 
appears from the arguments he frequemly^ 
employed in ftipport of fiith pretended 
events ; by which we know that he was able 
to make an imprelTion on the minds of 
fome of his fubmiffive foUowtrsj whatever 
were their effefts on his own. One of thefc^ 
in favour of the reality of apparitions of the 
dead, which he feems to fandion by put- 
ting it in the mouth of the Sage in hi^ 
RaffeldSi has a popular plaufibility weU 
calculated to give it weight. As it is alfo 
of a general nature^ and applicable to ^ 
variety of illudons which have infipofed on 
the creduHty of mankind, I think it wor« 
thy of a particukr examination. 

" That the dead are feen no morcf, faU 
'* ImlaCi I will not undertake to maintain^ 
** ^againft the concurrent and unvaried tcf- 
** timony of all ages and nations* There! 
^^ is no pec^^ iTtide en learned^ among 
<' whom apparidons cf the dedd are not 
, *^ related and believed* Thia c^iniohji 
*^ which perhaps pfevmls as far>s human 
" nature is diffufed, could become uni- 
T a f. "verfaJ 
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^^ verfial only by its trudi : thofe that ne* 
^* vcr heard it of one another, would not 
^^ have agreed in a tale which nothing but 
** experience could make credible/' 

RelpeAing this argument of the uni* 
verfality of an opinion, it may be (aid, that 
as there are many truths which it gi'early 
helps to confirm, fo, many errors have at 
all times taken (helter under it. The caufe 
of this diverfity it is of importance to ex- 
amine. 

That a great part of mankind agree in 
giving credit to a thing, even though it be 
fomewhat which comes under their per- 
fonal obfervation, will be a very flight ar- 
gument of its truth, provided there be a 
manifeft fource of error in the cafe, which 
is of a nature to operate equally upon aU. 
Thus, the once univerfal and dill common 
notion, that the earth is ftationary, while 
the fun and other luminaries move round 
it, is not in the Icaft flrrengthened by rhe 
numbers who adopt it, fince all have formed 
their belief upon the very fame teftimony^ 
that of their fenfes> which is liable to the 
4 lame 
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fame error in all as in one. The feme 
may be afferted of the fuppolition of a 
fupernatural voice fpeaking in thunder; of 
lightnmg being the weapon of an angry 
Deity J of the place of future punifhment 
being a dark cavern under ground ; and of 
vai^ous other opinions in which uniform 
aflbciations of ideas have occafioned uni- 
form dcdudtions. To apply this princi- 
ple in the prefent cafe. When mankind, 
from whatever caufes, had admitted the 
belief of a ftate of exiftence continued 
beyond the prefent life, they muft have 
endeavoured to form fame conception of 
the mode of that exiftence. Now, as the 
body lay before their eyes, a lifelefs mafs, 
or was deftroyed by fire, corruption, or 
other material agents, they muft necefla- 
rily have had recourfe to feme fubftance of 
a rarer and fubder texture, which efcaping 
from this grofs and perifliable part, might 
carry with it fuch impreffcd marks and 
qualities, as would preftrve the ftamp of 
perfonal identity. How metaphyfical 
foever this proccfs of thinking may ap- 
T 3 pear^ 
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peaTj it muft adually have been g(m« 
dirougb by the rudeft people^ if thejr 
thought at all on the fubjeflt. Further i 
Aztform 2M figure were capable qf being 
nDprefied upon matter of much greater 
^nuity than their own bodies^ they muft 
(aiperimentally have known, from thej&« 
miliar inftances o(fi>adows^ and the refiex^ 
ion of their image from water or mirrors. 
Jn thefe cafes they would plainly pcfceivc, 
tfiJit z fomethingt refembling then^felvesj 
might, in fome meafure^ ftapd apart froni 
(heir bodies. 

Thusj 1 conceive, it Zoloft neceflarily 
happened, that al> nations formed fimilar 
i^deas of the corporeal attributes of thofe 
who had pafTed through death without to-» 
tal extinftioQ of being. It was no longer 
grofs body in which they were clad: — 
^t, it was-maiiifeft, was left behind. Bu^ 
as, in thinking of the dead, it was impof- 
fible to abftra<^ from them ihape, linea-t 
^entSj looks, and geftures^ thefe prbper-- 
ties w?re apncxed to a thin, airy, or iha<^ 
49wy \^Y^ Wlvich^ yrhile i% might be an^ 
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objc£t of Jigbty and perhaps to bearings 
was none to the touch. 

Ter cpnatus ibi collo dare brachia circam» 
Tcr fruftra comprenfa manas effugit imago, . 
Par levibus vends, volocnque fimillima foxnno. 

Mh. VI. 700* 

Then thrice around his neck his arms he threw r 
And thrice the flitting ihadow (lip*d away, 
I^ike winds, or empty dreams that fly the day. 

Dryden.. 

This uniformity of conception refpeft- 
ing men in another ftate of exiftence 
being eftablifhed^ it is» I imagine, an eafjr 
ftep to tjie fuppofition of their fcnfibk ap- 
pearance under fuch a form. Reveries 
and dreams of the fancy in perfons of 
heated imaginations are fo extremely like 
realities, that they are readily taken for 
fuch. A mourning mother, filled with 
the vivid image of her loft chiH, might 
ealily, in the dark and filent hours of 
night, when juft finking into difturbed 
fkimber, imagine that the beloved form 
aftually ftood before hen The long-rc- 
T 4 vcrcd 
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vercd face of an aged parent, might be 
fancied to clothe itfelf in a vifible garb of 
light, in order to confole, admonifh^ or 
inform the troubled and folitary child. 
Still more readily, the murderer, appalled 
by confcious guilt, and in continual dread 
of an avenger, might body forth the 
mangled corpfe of the flain, to upbraid 
hini with terrific looks and geftures for 
die bloody deed. All this appears to 
ipe fo pcrfeftly natural, and fo correfpon- 
dent to the univerfal hiftory of the human 
mind, that I only wonder fo few pcrfons, 
among thole who ape thoroughly perfliad^ 
cd of the reality of apparitions, can be 
met with, who pretend themfelves to have 
been witnefles of them. And forely, 
the gradual diminution of thefe fuppofed 
events, now amounting in enlightened 
countries almoll to a total ceiTation^ is a 
much ftronger argument againfl: them» 
than the moft general concurrence in dieir 
Relief among ignorant and credulous p^-^ 
pie, can be in their favour* 
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In the deep windings of the grove, no more 
The hag obfcene, and grifly phantom dwell; 
Nor in the fall of mountain ftream, or roar 
Of winds, is heard the angry fpirit's yell; 
No wizard mutters the tremendous fpell. 
Nor finks convu! five in prophetic fwoon; 
. Nor bids the noife of drums and trumpets fwelt 
To eafe of fancied pangs the labouring moon. 
Or chafe the ihade that blots the blazing orb of 
noon. 

MlNSTRfilL* 

Of the various fuperftitions which the 
poet here reprefcnts as put to flight by 
Reafon, fome have been nearly as uni- 
yerfal as the belief of apparitions of the 
deadi yet it will not, furely, be now aflTeit- 
cd of them, that they have "become uni- 
verfal by their truth*/* 

It may be further obfcrved, that with 
regard to fuppofed fpeftral appearances, 
the idea of them has, in diflerent coun- 
tries and ages, received fuch variations, a$ 
jnight be expefted from the operation of 

• Cicero adduces this very fame argument of the 
univerfality of belief as an indubitable proof of the 
veracity of the Delphic Oracle.-r/)/ Diviu. lib. u 



the fancy modified by variety of drcum** 
ftances. One remarkable diverfity is, that 
iimilar things are reprelenced as paffing in 
a vifion and in reality i and f^metimes it 
is not eafy to fay which of the two is in* 
tended. The famous defcent of Eneas, 
after all the difcufTion of critics^ remains 
liable to a doubt of this kind. It is, 
howeveri clearly in a vifion that Eneas is 
alarmed by the (hade of Heftor announc-* 
tng the irruption of the Greeks into Troyi 
and that he is admoni(hcd by die menac* 
ing tbrm of his &ther Anchifes to relin^ 
quilh Dido. On the other hand. Dido 
hcrfelC At the dead of night, but not in 
lier flecp> hears voices calling i^xm her 
from her huiUmd's tooabs and the real 
fludc of Crtufiu in a form larger diaa 
Kfe» ^>t^irs to coofok Eneas. Ovid, in 
Itti btwd&l ftory of Cerx and Akyooe» 
tlrtfie$i){xan&ociarT being in the form of 
Ike vko^Ktitd liuAwid ^> ao^tt^ 
w^ wile %t^ bb ^^ 5cic Rins awdcc^ 
iMii^ aa itK pxt irttx fticuca^y ddioibcs 
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11^ looks round for the image fhe had jufl: 
fcen before her. 



-et primo fi fit circumfpicit illic 



Qui modo tifus erat. 

Met. xi. 97s. 

This circumflance points out the origin 
of many of ihefe delufions of the fancy. 
The mind ftrongly impreffed with an 
image which has been haunting it during 
ileepj is fcjircely able to difpel the phan- 
tom, whiltt the violent emotion which 
roufes from fleep, ftilt, in the midft.of 
darkneis rmd folitude, keeps pofleflion of 
the feelings. The fenfation on wakilig 
from a dream of this kind refembles the 
tingling of a bell after the ftroke, or the 
fla(h in the clofed eye which has been 
gazing ^t the fun. The imprelSon for a 
time continues, but with lefs and lels force 
in proportion to the diflance from its ori- 
ginal fource. It would be eafy to multiply 
inftances in which the poets» thofe fertbiiil 
recorders of popular fupa-ftitions^ have 
^us wavered between yidoni and reality in 

their 
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dicir reprefentattons of the commerce with 
aerial beings. 

Variations in the fuppofed form aixl 
manner under which the dead have ap- 
peared^ and in the purpofe of their appari- 
tion, will be found in all nations, corref- 
ponding to the manners, religious fyftemi 
and natural fcenery, of each country. Thus, 
ibme hear the Ihriek of ghofts in the 
howling ftorm, fee them ftalk gigantic in 
the grey mift upon the hill, and recognize 
their voices cheering the hounds through 
the dark forcft, or over the wild beath« 
Others behold them clad in complete ar- 
mour, mingling in the ihock of battle^ 
and ahnouncing to the hero his af^roach-* 
ing fate. Where the want of funereal rites 
was confidered as the greateft of evils, the 
departed fpirit was fccn naked, fhivering, 
and with piteous looks and accents car- 
neftly requefting the boon of a little earth 
to cover its bodily remains. Later fyftems 
have prefented cherubic forms of embo- 
died light, haggard fhades blackened with 
infernal fire, and difmal fpedres entreating 

to 
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to be relieved from the torments of purga- 
tory; and I have heard of a crew of En- 
glifli failors, ivho were confident they faw 
their Wapping landlord pafs by them on 
Mount Vefuvius, and march into hell 
through a fmoaking crevice of the moun- 
tain. 

I (hall now leave it to yourfclf to de- 
termine, whether univerfal truth, or uni- 
verfal illufion, is moft Ukety to ailume 
fuch different garbs : and whether it be- 
comes a man of fenfe and a pbilofopherj 
to reverfe the cafe of the appellant from 
king Philip, and appeal from the worl4 
fober and enlightened, to the world igpom 
rant and fanatical? 



LEtTER 
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ON CHEAP PLEASURES. 
DEAR SON^ 

You well know how much in vain 
philbfophcrs of all ages have endeavoured 
to detach man from the love of pleafurCy 
and to fix his attention on fome fde and 
higbeft good, which might render all 
others foreign and fuperfluous. The 
voice of nature within him has proved t30o 
ftrong to be filenced by artificial precepts; 
and mankind have ever made it a great 
objedt of their lives to enjoy as much and 
as various pleafures as they have been ca- 
pable of procuring. Taking the word in 
its large fenfe, and extending the plan o£ 
enjoyment far enough, both as to fpecies 
and duration, I fee no reafon to find fault 
wit^ the purpofes and I expeft no benefit 

to 
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toarife from eftabliihing one fyftem of 
morals for the fchools, and another for 
real life. Suppofing, then, the end of ob- 
taining plealurc to h^y within certain li- 
tnits, an allowable one, the means are % 
lit fubjeft on which thofc who are expe- 
rienced in the world may communicate 
their obfervations to thofc who have its 
leffons yet to learn. It is an interefting 
topic, and its difcuffion is feirly within the 
compafs of human reafon and knowledge. 

Tlie advice of contrafting our defires, 
fo much infifted on by all the moral pre- 
ceptors of antiquity, is a very important 
one towards the attainment of true felicity. 
It wx>uld, however, be a miftake to fup- 
pofe that the fuppreflion of defire, in it- 
felf, leads to' happincfs- There can be 
no enjoyments without defires j for in their 
gratification, all enjoyment^ as well intel- 
Icftual as fcnfual, confifts. Thofc fcfts, 
therefore, which infifted on the entire 
abolition of defire, as neceflary to happi- 
nefs, were influenced by an artificial philo- 

fophy. 
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fyphyy which fet out with mifunderllaiid^ 
iHg man's real nature and deftinadon. Bui^ 
on the other hand^ unfatisfied delires^ or 
rather, fuch as we have no reafonable 
profpedl of being able to latisfy, are the 
fource of the greatcft calamities of life. 
The true art of happinefs, then, conjlfts 
in proportioning defires to means, or, in 
other words, in acquiring a relifh (or pro* 
€urable plecjfures. 

There is fcarcely a ftarion in life in 
which fome attention to this point is not 
neceffary; for defire is as much diipofed 
to exceed the range of prefent enjoyment 
in the higheft, as in the loweft^ But it is 
more peculiarly neceflary in thofe condi- 
tions, where an enlarged plan of educa- 
tion, and free intercourfe with the fuperior 
ranks in fociety, have foftered lively ideas 
of gratifications which fortune commonly 
refiifes the means of obtaining. What 
are termed the- genteel profeffions are 
eminently of this kind; and numbers be- 
longing to them pay a fcvere tax for the 

privileges 



{^nvileges annexed to their fituadon^ in 
4tie perpetual torment of unattsunable 
3)¥i(be6. 

The profeflion ydut hwe cho^ my 
Son, in a peculiar manner forbids indulge 
ipg tKofe defires which are conAetSied wkh 
th^ poileflion of opulence^ To be m^dt 
happy it is reqUi(ke that you ihould be 
made dbeafly 6^; and I pleale myfelf with- 
thinking th^tf many fourc^s of enjoymenc 
wili be fiiily acceffibie to you^ which wij| 
fcarcely Icaire you bdiind the moft fortu^ 
natje in the power of fecuring genuine 
fieafures. Taking for granted that yon 
will lisek^. and will fiod^ the hig^iofl: of aM 
gratificatiofis in die performance of your 
pfofeffional duty, I fhall no«r fuggdR: to 
foni tame of tliofe voluntary objeAs jof 
pur&iti which jnay moft happily ea^doy 
yiour leiflire* . . - * 

At the head of all die pleafiires wfakh 
offer diemfekes to die toBLn of liberal odiii' 
cation^ may confidently be placed that de* 
rivied £rom iocks. In vsnety, durai^iti^* 
and fiu:ili^ of attabment^ no other caa 
U ftand 
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fiaod in competition with it; and even in 
intcnfity it is inferior to few. Ima^iie 
that we had it in our power to call up 
the (hades of the greateft and wifeft men 
that ever exifted^ and oblige them to 
converfe with us on the mod interefling 
topics -^ what an tneftimable privilege 
ihould we think it !— -how fuperior to all 
common enjoyments I But in a well* 
fiirniihed library we^ in fa£t, poflefs this 
power. We can queftion Xenophon and 
Caefar on their campaigns^ make Demos- 
thenes and Cicero plead before us^ join 
in the audiences of Socrates and Plato^ 
and receive demonftrations from Euclid 
and Newton. In books we have the 
choiceft thoughts of the ableft men in their 
beft drefs. We can at pleafure exclude 
dulnels and impertinence^ and open our 
doors to wit and good fenfe done. It is 
needlefs to repeat the high commendadons 
that have been bellowed on the (hidy of 
letters by perfons, who had free accefs to 
every other fource of gratification. In- 
ftead of quoting Cicero to you^ I fliall in 

plain 
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plain terms give you the refult of my own 
experience on this futyeft. If domcftic 
enjoy merits have contributed in the firfl 
degree to the happinefs of my life, (and I 
fliould be ungrateful not to acknowledge 
that they have) the pleafures of reading 
have beyond all queftion held the fecond 
place. Without books I have never been 
able to pafs a fingle day to my entire fatif-- 
&ftion : with them, no day has been fb 
dark as not to have its pleafure. Even 
pain and ficknefs have for a time been 
charmed away by them. By the eafy 
provilion of a book in my pocket, I have 
frequently worn through long nights and 
days in the moft difagr^eable parts of my 
profeflion, with all the difference in my 
feelings between calm content and fretful 
impatience. Such occurrences have af- 
forded me full proof both of the poffibili|^ 
of being cheaply pleafed, and of the coa- 
fcquence it is of to the fum of human f^ 
licity, not to negleft minute attentions to 
make the moft: of life as it pafles. 

U a Reading 
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Reading may in every fenfe be called a 
cheap amufcment. A iafie fir boeks^ in* 
deed^ may be made expcnfive enough i 
but diat is a tafte for edition^^ tMndings, 
paper and type. If you are fadsficd with 
getting at the fenle of an author hi fame 
commodious way^ a crown at^a fMl will 
fupply your wants ^s well as a guinea at a 
ihopb Leam^ too^ to diftinguiih betweeif 
books to bt pemfedj and books tohtfqf^ 
Jsffed. Oi die former you may find aft 
ample ftere in every fuhfciiption ^raty; 
the proper ufe of which to a fehdar ig 
to fumiih his mind widiout bading Iria 
fhehres. No apparatus^ no appcMntoi^M: 
of time and placc^ is neceflSiry for die 
enjoyment of reading. From the midft 
of buftle and buiinefs you may^ in an in- 
ftant^ by the magic of a book^ plunge 
i^o fcenes of remote ages and countriesy 
ahd difengage yourfclf from prefent care 
and fatigue, " Sweet pliability of maa'^s 
fpirit, (cries Sterne, on reladng an oo 
currence of this kind in his Sentiniehtsd 
Journey) that can at once furrendcr itfelC 

to 
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to illufions^ which cheat expe&ation and 
iprrow of their weary moments !" 

Thci next of the procurable pleafure^ 
diat I fhali point out to you is that of 
imotrfatm. This is a pleafure of higher 
zeft than that of reading; fince in con«- 
verfing wc not only receive the fentiments 
of others, but impart our own ; and from 
this reciprocation a fpirit and intereft ariA 
which .books cannot give in an equal de^ 
gree. Fitnefi for converfation muft de^ 
pend upon the (tore of ideas laid up in 
the mind, and the faculty of communis 
catif^ them. Thefe, in a great degree, 
^xt the^refults of education and the habit 
of Society, and to a certain point they aive 
favoured by Apriority of condition. Bqt 
this is only to a certain point; for when 
you arrive at that dafs in which fenfoaUey, 
indolence, and diffipation, are foftered by 
excefs of opulence, you lofe more by di- 
minUked energy of nund, than you gun 
by fiiperior refinement of manner and 
idegance df expreffion. And, indeed^ 
there are numbers, of tiie lugher ranks 
U 3 among 
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among us, vhofe converfadon has not 
even the latter qualities to recommend it, 
but to poverty of fentiment adds the ut- 
rooft coarfcnefs of language and behavU 
our. There is a radical meannefe in de^ 
bauchery, which even in the moft clc-* 
vated conditions of all, communicates 
the taint of vulgarity. To hear the high^ 
bred party loudly contending in the pr^fes 
of their dogs and horfes, and difcufling 
gambling queftions, intermixed with gro0^ 
cr topics, you could not poflibly diicover 
by the ftyle and matter, whether you were 
liftening to the rtiafters above, or the 
grooms below. It is by no means unfrc*- 
quent to find the beft company^ the worft 
cmverjation. Should, your chara6ber and 
fituation for ever exclude you from fuch 
focieties, you need not repine at your lois. 
It will be amply compenfatcd by the op- 
portunities you are likely to enjoy of free 
intercourfe with the moft cultivated and 
rational of both fexes, among whom dc* 
cency of manners and variety of know- 
ledge will always be valued, though very 

znoderatcl]^ 
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moderately decorated with the advantages 
of fortune. 

I would noti however, inculcate too 
fkftidious a tafte with refpedt to the fubjeft 
and flyle of converfation, provided it pof- 
fefs the effentials of found fenfe and ufeful 
knowledge. Among thofe who have 
enjoyed little of the benefit of education, 
you will often find perfons of natural faga- 
city and a turn for remark, who are capa- 
ble of afibrding both entertainment and 
inftru6tion. Who would not wifli to have 
been acquainted with Franklin when a 
journeyman printer, even though he had 
never rifen to be one of the moft diftin* 
guifhed charafters of the age ? Informa- 
tion, indeed, may be procured from almoft 
any man in affairs belonging to his parti- 
cular way of life 5 and when we fall into 
company from \^hich little is to be cx- 
pefted with regard to general topics, it is 
beft to give the converfation a turn to- 
wards the technical matters with which 
they may be acquainted, whence fomc 
profit may be made out of the moft un^ 
U 4 prpmifing; 



pramifii^ m4tenll9« Man^ tooj to eveiy 
condition, is a fubjeft well wonby crf'eto* 
fninations aiid the ipcCuhtift may derive 
tnucfa entertainment ^xmi obferving fhie 
itianners and fentinoents of all the various 
irltfies of nlankind iti their ieVen4 occu^ 
patidns and amufements. 

Another fburce of cheap ptealitfe b i^ 
ftoify df naiure. So many advantagjcs with 
refpe^ to h^althi tranquility of mtnd^ 
\}&f\A knowledge and inexhaUftiHe toiirf^ 
snent> are united in this ftudy^ that I iboHiM 
iiot fail moft warmly to recommend k c^ 
yoKir notice^ had you not already aequired 
^ dedded tafte for it$ purfuits. Hcre^ 
againj I can fpeak from my own expe<* 
rience; for the ftudy of EngUlh botany 
caufed feveral fummers to glide away with 
fne in ^ore pure and active delight than 
^knoft ^ny other finglt objeft ever ai^ 
forded me. It rendered ev^ry ride an4 
walk interefting) and convert^ the plod-r 
l)kig rounds of bufinefs |nti> excurfiefins of 
plcafure. From the imprefllon of thclf 
f;e|ini^i } have evtr re^M^d as perfeaiy 

fpperHuoiw 
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foperfluDus the pains taken by focne pf 
the friends of natural hilloiy, to (hew M 
utility in reference to the common pur* 
pofcs of life. Many of their obfervations, 
indeedi are true, and may ferve to gaili 
patrons for the itudy among thofe who 
meafure every thing by the ftandard of 
economical value ; but is it not enough to 
open a fource of copious and cheap amule^ 
meiit, which tends to harmonize the mind, 
^od elevate it to worthy conceptions of 
nature and its author? If I offer a man 
happinefs at an eafy rate, unalloyed by 
any debafing misaure, can I confer on 
him a greater blelling? Nothing is more 
favourable to enjoyment than the combi- 
nation of bodily exertion and ardour of 
mind. This, the rcfearches of natural 
hii^ory afford in great perfe6liooj and 
fqch is the immeofe variety of iu obje&s, 
that the labours of the longeft life cannot 
exhaufl them. 

The ftudy of nature is in itfclf a cheap 
(ludy ; yet it may be purfued in a very ex- 
penfive panner^ by^ aU the apparatus 0f . 

cabinets. 
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cabinets, purchafed c(Jle6tions> prints and 
drawings* But if, you will content your« 
k\( with the great book of nature and a 
few of its ableft expof^torSj together with 
^ riches your own induilry may accu- 
mulate, you will find enough of it within 
your conripafs to anfwer all reaibnable 
purpofes of inftruflion and amufemcnt.- 
Wc are both acquainted with an excellent 
naturalift*, who, by a proper application 
of the tinie and n)oney he has been able 
to (pare out of a common writing fchool, 
has made himfelf the poflfeffor of more 
curious and accurate knowledge than falls 
to the lot of many owners of the moft 
coftly treafures. The recoUcftion of his 
modcft merit tind fcientific content will 
ever, I am fure, endear to you thefe fertile 
ftores of cheap delight. 

A tafte for the fublime and beautiful of 
nature, as exhibited in her larger works^ 
and refulting from the varied combina- 
tions of her external forms, is alfo produc- 

"* •.Mr. VVigg cf Yarmouth. • 

tiv^ 
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tive of many exquifitc pleafurcs, which 
few perfons arc at all times precluded 
from enjoying. To feel thefe in a fu- 
preme degree, a mind enriched by litera- 
ture and expanded by fancy and refleftion. 
is neccflary; and, in particular, a high 
relifh for poetry is almoft an elTential ac- 
companiment. Much pains do not fcem 
requifite in cultivating this fpecies of en- 
joyment, for it obtrudes itfelf unfought 
upon every elegant mind, and the danger 
is, left the defire (hould too foon exhauft 
its objedts. More uneafy longings after 
what lay beyond my reach, have preyed 
upon my imagination on reading defcrip^ ^ 
tions of the ftriking fcenes of nature vifited 
by travellers, than on reflecting on all the 
other advantages which fortune and Icilurc 
have to beftow. Yet, certainly, I would 
not wifti to have been lefs fcnfible than I 
am to this fource of pleafurable emotions* 
They ttiay be rendered nwre diftindt and 
varied, by calling in a tafte for what is 
properly termed the p£lurejquey or a refe- 
fcnce of the natural fcene to its imitations 

and 
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and improvements by the penciL But 
diss I conceive to be almoft neceflarily 
connefted with pra£Hcal (kill in the sut of 
paintings and unleis it were made fubfer- 
vient to the purpofes of this art^ I (hoidd 
apprehend that more might be loft by 
opening an inlet to faftidious nicety^ than 
would be gained by viewing things with a 
more learned eye. 

This remark would naturally lead me to 
coolider the pleafures to be derived from 
the practice of ornamental arts, and from 
fhe contem[dation of their produiSions in 
others. But though I am fiilly feofible of 
the pleafing addition thefe make to the ge-* 
Aeral dock of human enjoyment^ yet with 
tefpcd: to moft individuals^ they fcarceljr 
come withiii the catalogue of cheap plea- 
iures. A tafte for them muft be ^med 
early in Ufe» mull be cultivated widi SHich 
afliduity^ and at confiderable expence both 
of time and money. They are ncM: of all 
dmes and j^cesj but require apparatus 
and opportunity. They are with diffi- 
culty kept within bounds^ and are con4* 

nuaUy 
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nually difpofed to defert the ealy an<t 

fimplcj in purfuit of what is more complex 
and elaborate. A tafte for mufic appears 
to me, as far as I can judge from obfenra- 
tion alone, to be eminendy of this kind, 
Wh^re it is marked out by nature, as ia 
fi>me cafes it mani&ftiy b, and can be cuir» 
tivated early and advantageoufly, it is ca-» 
pable, I doubt not, of affording the moft 
exqittike delights : but then it will proba^ 
bly take place of ail other ornaniental ac? 
quireipents. And though fuch a (acrificc 
may be worth making under the circum- 
ftances defcribed, yet to make it with a 
view of creating 2l tafte for any purfuit 
merely amufive, is, I think, to eftimate 
falfely the value of things. If, however, 
experience Ihews that mufical pleafures 
may be enjoyed in moderation, and fo as 
to make an agreeable variety, without oc- 
cupying the place of any thing preferaU<^ 
my objeftions are at an end. The fame 
may be fdd of drawing, and various other 
taftes and acquifitions, concerning which, 
accident and inclination, if regulated by 

prudence. 
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prudence, may be fufiered tx> determine 
the choice. 

I have now> t diink, pointed out to 
you fourccs which will fupply fqfficicnt 
materials of cafiJy procurable pleafure^ if 
you bring to them what is abiblutely cflfen- 
tial to the fucccls of any external means 
of happinefs — a mind in harmony with 
itfelf. Thisj nothing but confcious worth 
and virtue can bcftow. This, " tibi ipfc 
par^bis/' 

4**arewell ! 
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LETTER XXVIL 

ON ATTACHMENT TO COUNTRT. 



You, I doubt not, have experienced 
as well as myfclf, that one of the carlicfi: 
paffions which difclofes itfclf in a courfe 
of liberal education^ is Patriotifm. In the 
moral fyftem of the Greeks and Romans^ 
love to country flood fo high in the cla6 
of duties, that he who reads their writers, 
and IS imprefled with admiration of their 
illuftrious charafters, cannot fail of re- 
garding it as one of the qualities which 
moft ennobles a man. I well recoUedb the 
period, when ftorics of Curtii and Decii, 
and the lofty fentences of orators and poets, 
inculcating the moft devoted attachment 
to country, kindled a flame of enthufiaftic 
rapture in my breaft^ and I verily believe 
6 there- 
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there was nothing in which I could not 
have imiuted die great exemplars of this 
virtue. Every thing in a youth which 
carries him out of felf^ and difpoles Imn 
to make facrifices to principle^ delerves 
encouragement; but when a duty becomes 
a pa(fion> it is ever ready to pais its 
bounds^ and encroach upon fome other 
duty equally facrcd. In my own cafe, I 
confefi that I was difpofed to go all the 
lengths of a true Roman ; and that the 
glory and intereft of my country became 
in my eyes paramount to all confiderations 
of general juftice and benevolence. I 
adopted in its full meaning die term nafu-- 
ral enemies^ and in confequcnce^ (as thcie 
fendments were imbibed during the couiic 
of a widely-extended war in which we 
were engaged) heartily hated a great por- 
don of mankind. I am at prefent (hock- 
ed at the extremes to which I was carried 
by this fpirity which certainly was not de- 
rived from parental inftru£tion and exam- 
ple. But it will ferve tx> illiiftrate the 
power of early imprefllonss And aUb to 
I prove. 
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provcj that the imagination being fb 
much more concerned than the reafon in 
forming thoie imprefTionsj it is of the 
higheft importance in education that pro* 
per objc6ts fhould be put in its way. The 
influence of theie aflbciations continued 
with me after better principles ought to 
have taken its place; and national preju« 
dices of every fort had^a long reign over 
my mind. 

Circumiitances have probably operated 
in a diflTerent manner^upon your feelings; 
but where a point of great confequence to 
the formation of charader is concerned^ it 
is not right to truil to their calual opera* 
tion. Let us examine, then, if we can- 
not difcover fome determinate principles 
to regulate our attachment to country. 
There are two ways in which this alFec- 
tion may exert an influence over us ;— as 
it fways our opinions, and as it direfts our 
condudt. 

The opinions of men are perpetually at 

the mercy of their palfions. Eftcem and 

contempt run parallel with love and ha- 

X tred; 
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tredi and it is as hard to find merit iaa 
foe^ as to difcover defefb in a friendj or» 
dill morcy in ourfelves. But o{»nions 
thus biaflled are in reality prejudicesj and 
he whole purpofe b the purfuit of truth, 
cannot too foon get rid of them. In die 
comparadve eftimate commbnty made of 
our own and other countries^ the gro0^ 
of pardalides prevail^ which, though they 
may occafionally prove ufeful to the conf- 
munity, are always degrading to die in- 
dividual. Lord Chefterfield, in a pspcr 
in the fTorld^ on the ufe of prejudice^ 
introduces an honeft cobbler who, amo!^ 
other fimilar opinions, entertains a firil 
perfuafion that one EngHfhman can beat 
three Frenchmen; and his Lordihip afks, 
if it would be right to attempt convincing 
lum that this is an erroneous nodon. I 
ihall not meddle with this queftion s I Ihall 
only fay, that I do not mfhyou to be the 
cobbler. I know, however, fevend per- 
fons, much above that condidon, nay even 
men of learning and talents, who eftimate 
in nearly die iame rado our fuperiority 

over 
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ever other nations, in fcience, literature^ 
and- every other valuable endowment. It 
is common to fay^ I am proud o( being an 
Engliftiman. This, is an accurate expref- 
fion, fer the emotion of pride has a great 
concern in thefe fentiments. In valuing 
our country, we fet a^ value upon our- 
felves J and (light grounds ferve us for af- 
ferting a pre-eminence in which we per-< 
j^nally partake. But for that very reafon^ 
we ought to fufped the validity of our 
conclufions, efpecially when we fee the 
univerfal propenfity to thefe local prefe- 
rences, which cannot aU be well-founded* 
Ordinary writers cannot compofe a hiftory 
of the town or county in which they were 
born, or the fchool were they learned 
their grammar, without nvany ridiculous 
aQempts to giye them extraordbary gonfe- 
quence. Having been confidcrably con- 
^eriaat with tc^graphical publications, I 
have had an opportunity of obferving the 
workings of this little fpirit in all its modes; 
and nothing has contributed more to make 
X 2 me 
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me folicitous in detcding my own preju- 
dices, and labouring for their removal. 

If^ then, after a fober and accurate en* 
quiry, you fhould find reafon to conclude 
that your country does not fo much excel 
all others in learning, induftry, and libe- 
rality as you were inclined to iuppofe^ let 
no prepoffeflion in its favour becaufe it is 
yours, prevent you from admitting the 
fa£t with all its confequences. Rather try 
to fearch out the caufes which may have 
impeded our progrefs, or even occalioned 
a retrograde motion; — and doubt not that ' 
you will thereby render yourfelf a better 
friend to your country, as well as a wifcr 
man, than if you were to perfevere in liip* 
porting a flattering delufion. 

Let me, however, warn you (and my* 
felf at the fame time) that there is an op- 
pofire fource of error. Circumftances 
may put us in a temporary ill-humour 
with our country; and as the quarrels of 
kindred are the moft inveterate, we may in- 
dulge too bitter a refentment on the occa* 
fion. In this ftate of mind, we Ihall be apt to 
7 depreciate 
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depreciate her advantages, and think worfe 
of her in every refpedt than fhe deferves. 
In the comparifon with other countries, 
we (hall look at her dcfefts alone, and 
give her rivals credit for more excellence, 
dian they really poflefs. This is not only 
a very unpleafant difpofitiori to ourfelvcs 
and others, but leads to error as certainly 
as the oppofite temper. Of one thing, 
too, we may be well afliired — that a coun- 
try in which our language, habits, and 
modes of living and thinking have been 
formed, is better qualified to make us 
happy, than another which may be In* 
trinfically preferable; and therefore the 
opinions that we have imbibed in its fa- 
vour arc not, with refpedtto ourfelves, 
errors. ■ If the Greenlander's chief de- 
lights are feal fifhing and eating whale's 
&t, he does right in refuting to exchange 
his icy region for a climate more blcfled 
with folar influence. 

If we now proceed to confider the ion-- 
duSt that a reafonable attachment to coun- 
try fliould prcfcribe, I queftion not but 
X 3 wc 
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Wc fhall pcrfeftly agree in the mondprin* 
ciples by which it is to be r^ulated Ix 
cannot be doubted, that by the diftributioii 
which providence has made of mankind 
into feparate communities^ conneAed iii 
|i peculiar manner by tics of mutual ad«- 
vantag?, a correfpondent limitation of the 
ibcial duties in their general courie was 
intended. Our powers of a6tion being 
confined, the fpherc in which they operaos 
mull alfo have its boundaries. Countiy 
is the widijft extent to which mcA men 
can diffufe the influence of their conda6^« 
We are therefore bound firft and prefer- 
ably to promote the welfare of our country, 
becaufe we can promote it to more effect 
than that of any other. But this, I think, 
is not the only fburce of our obligations 
jto patriotifm: 

The debt of gratitude which we have 
incurred to our country has been very 
diflferently eftimated by diflferent moral- 
ifts; nor, perhaps, is it eafy to lay down 
fovf univerfal rule for calculating it. That 
ffp hfltye br^thed h^r copmon sur, and 
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been received upon her bofom, feems no 
great matter for obligation— it is rather a 
debt owing to the Author of nature, than 
to her. ^ The nurture and education we 
have had, are, in moft cafes, the gift of 
our parents, who have perhaps employed 
their ut nofl: exertions to procure them 
for us. We have been protefted by the 
public force ; but of this force we our-^ 
Iclves,* cither by our perfons or contribu^ 
dons, have formed a part; and if we have 
only been fecured in the enjoyment of fuch 
advantages as the labour of our head or 
hands might reafonably entide us to, we 
may fairly be reckoned to have balanced 
accounts with our country. Thofe, in- 
deed, who poffcls advantages much be* 
yond the common (hare, for which they 
contribute nothing adequate in return, 
and which arc held merely through favour 
of their country's inftitutions, fcem to ow<j 
it peculiar fervice and attachment. They 
arc penfioners of the date, and are m ho-, 
nour bound to exert themfelves in a par-f 
UCuUt manner for its benefit. The foil 
X 4 which 
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which feeds thenij as it nourifhes the un-* 
toiling race of vegetables^ may claim their 
arms at all times for its defences But ic 
feems enough that one who has done as 
much for fbciety» as fociety has for him» 
fhould comply with thofe condidons^ 
which the laws under which he continues 
to live, impofe upon him* 

Thefe views of the fubjedt are, I thinks 
juft, if country be regarded in the abftraft^ 
as a kind of geographical idea peribnified i 
or if a community be conlidered as an af- 
femblage of men, totally unconne£l:ed in 
every other refpeft, than the purpofe for 
the fake of which they have formed their 
union. But is it not in fa£k fomething 
more ? Does not country comprehend 
all thofe individuals to whom we lie under 
every obligation that one human being can 
incur to another ? Cicero fays, finely and 
juftly, '^ Omnes omnium caritates patria 
una complexa eft." I may owe nothing 
to England, but I owe every thing to En- 
gliftimen. When I refleft, that there 
fcarcely exifts on earth an objefl: of my 

affcftion 
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affeftion and gratitude which this ifland 
does not contain^ and that all their parti- 
cular interefts are involved in its general 
intereft, can I doubt that here the aftive 
duties of my life are centered, and that I 
ought to wi(h for, and by all juftifiablc 
means to promote the happinefs of thofe 
who inhabit this fpot of the globe ? Thus, 
the patriotifm that I loft by placing it on 
too cxtenQve but unfound a foundation, I 
recover again by narrowing and ftrength- 
cning its bafis. It reappears, indeed, in 
a form fomewhat different. It no longer 
makes me folicitous for laurels and tro- 
phies to decorate the Genius of Britain; 
for well I know how dearly they are paid 
for out of the comforts of individuals. 
Srill lefs does it prompt me to wifli fuc- 
cels to its unjuft projefts ; for I would not 
defirc that my beft friend (hould thrive by 
fuch means. But it makes me ardently 
defirous of my country's improvement in 
knowledge, virtue, freedom, and the arts 
of peaces for every advance in thefe re- 
fpefts muft be of real benefit, not only to 

a large 
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a large number of my ftWcyw-crtat^m^ 
boc to that portion of them which kicludes 
an whom I love. 

If you feel inclined to propofe the quel^ 
tion. What, upon this fyftem, would be- 
come of your patriorifra (hould the majori- 
ty of your friends be compelled to mi^Me 
into another land? — I will anticipate it 
by freely confefling, that the fendmeM 
would follow them-—** Ubi cor, ibi pa- 
^^ tria/' But fuch an event is inconceir- 

able, unlefs fuch principles and pradices 
Ihouid come, to prevail here, as would jut- 
tjfy not only indifference, but averfion^ 
to a felf-degraded country. I think I 
could, without murmuring, or a wifti to 
defert my native foil, fubmit to the necef- 
fary diftrefles brought on by a decline of 
its profperity, though originally occafioned 
by its own fault, provided it were attended 
with juft fcntiments, and melioration of 
charader. But if it Ihould grow more 
unprincipled as nK>re diftrefled, and take 
refuge from the evils of political diflen- 
iion in voluntary blindaefs gnd Havery^ I 
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Ihould think every bond cancelled which 
attached individuals to fuch a community. 
But I will not conclude with fo inaufpi- 
cious a fuppofition. I rather hope that we 
fliall be permitted to love and efteem our 
country, as much from reafon, as we have 
done from habit and prejudice. Such, I 
am fure, muft be the wifh of every good 
heart. 

Adieu! 
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LETTER XXVIII. 



on INDEPENDENCE. 



DEAR SON^ 

One of the principal purpofes I had m 
view when I pointed out to you the fburces 
of cheap pleafure^ was to lay a foundation 
for your independence in life. This inva- 
luable poflefljon, which fb many avow to 
be the great objeft of their lives, yet 
which fo few attain, is well worthy of be- 
ing made the topic of a feparate letter. 

Let us firft confider how fer the idea of 
independence can be reafonably carried* 
It was, you know, the boaft of ancient 
philofophy, that by following its precepts, 
men might attain a felicity over which no- 
thing external had power; and m the hi^- 
flown language of Stoidfm, the truly wile 
man was reprefented as equally fuffident 

for 
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for his own happincls with the Gods them- 
fclvcs. If this affertion, when accurately 
examined, had lefs of impiety than at firft 
fight appears, (fmce it was founded rather 
on the imagined elevation of the human 
mind to an unattainable degree of perfec- 
tion, than on a debafement of the divine 
mind) it was, however, chargeable with 
originating in falfe conceptions of the na^ 
ture and condition of man. In faft, we 
are incapable, by our utmoft efforts, of 
raifing ourfelves .above the influence of 
contingencies; and the moft effential com- 
forts of our exiftencc will ever be gready 
dependent on things without ourfelves. 
After all the deductions that the moral 
fatirift could make from our defires on ac- 
count of their vanity, he could not deny, 
that the " found mind in a found body" 
was a fit objeft of petition, fince we could 
not fecure it for ourfelves. It is further 
certain, that the focial and domeflic plea« 
fures, thofe pureft and mofl farisfaftory of 
all delights, next to that of confcbus vir- 
tue, are all at the mercy of the pcrfons 

with 
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widi whom we live. With how finatt a 
ihare of bodily comforts life might (ubfifi^ 
and ftill be worth potkBing, we hav« not 
been in the way of trying j but certainly 
we are not prepared to refign with md^ 
ference thofc we enjoy j and yet their con- 
tinuance does not abfolutely depend upon 
our own efforts. No man, therefore, 
ftriAly fpeaking, is independent. The 
audior of our being hais conne6ted us by 
mutual wants to each others and has given 
no one the power of faying; I wiU be hap^ 
py in fpite of my fellow-creatures. Ex- 
perience, however, (hews, that fome men 
are in a high degree independent compared 
to others; and from a fuperiority in this 
refp^ft arife fome of the nobleft preroga- 
tives of the human charadler. 

That man may be faid to enjoy inde- 
pendence relatively to other men, who 
wants nothing whicK they can withhold. 
If either his utility to them is fuch as to 
command all the return from them that he 
wifbes, or if what they have to beftow i» 
a thing oa which he fets no value, he is in 
I every 
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every ufefui fenfe independent on them. 
And if this be his fituation with refpeft to 
the world in general, he is fo far indepen- 
dent on the worlds Now, an indepen- 
dence of this Jcind has ineftimable advan- 
tages* It makes a man walk through li& 
ereft and fearlefs, bcftows on him all due 
liberty of fpeaking and adting, levels bc-^ 
fore him all the artificial didindions which 
keep one human being at a diftance from 
another, and by procuring him his owo 
relpeft, goes a great way in acquiriftg for 
him that of others, or enables him to dif- 
p^nfe with it. He who is independent 
cannot be greater. He looks down on 
the mod profperous of thofe, ' who in the 
purfuit of wealth and honour enflave 
themfelves to the will of another, and feels 
an internal dignity to which they can never 
arrive. In order to induce him to aft ia 
any particular manner, his reafon mull be 
convinced, or his goodwill conciliated i 
whereas the bare command of a fuperior 
is to them a fufficient motive. The im- 
perious negeffities which conftrain them on 

every 
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every fide, have no force upon hiin* 
When Whifton, in the honeft franknefe of 
his heart, reproached Sir Richard Steel 
with giving a vote in parliament contrary 
to his declared opinion, " Mr. Whifton, 
(faid Sir Richard) you can walk on foot, 
but I cannot/* This was a ^r confeflion 
of inferiority; and after it, if Stefcl riding 
in his chariot could for an inftant fancy 
himfclf greater than Whifton on foot, he 
deferved to forfeit all tide to a place 
among the liberal and enlightened Ipirits 
of his time. Whifton, doubtlefi, knew 
how to eftimate him* " Poor man I 
(would he probably fay, on feeing him 
drive by), how low have your wants re- 
duced you*!" Horace has atoned for 

• Whifton was probably in another fenfe the moll 
independent of the two. The poet Linieres^ fays 
Menage, being reproached with always walldng 
on foot^ replied extempore in the following epi- 
gram. 

Je vois d'illuftres cavaliers 

Avec laquais, carofTe Sc pages; 

Mais ils doivent leurs equipages^ 

£t je ne dois pas mcs foulieri« 

aU 
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all his adulation by the independent fpirit 
which continually break's forth in his 
works, and which led him, in one of his 
cpiftles to Maecenas, very plainly to hint 
that he was ready to refign all he had con- , 
feri^ed upon him, rather than give up his^ 
free-agency. 

Hac ego fi coxnpellar imagine^ cun£la refigno. 

But I need not longer dwell upon the 
value of independence ; let us proceed to 
enquire how it is to be obtained. 

In the firft place, it certainly is not the 
ncceflary refult of a .man's abfolute fitua- 
tion in life. Raife his rank and fortune as 
high as you pleafe, if his ambition, ava-^ 
rice, or love of pleafure, rife beyond them, 
he becomes as dependent as the wretch 
who receives his daily bread at the will of 
a mafter. Nay, fo much does the habit 
of looking for remote and elaborate fources 
of enjoyment gain upon the difpofition, 
and furpafs all common means of gratifi- 
cation, thit the higheft ranks have in al^ 
moft all countries been diftinguiflied by 
Y their 
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their fupcrior fervUitjr. In the mod briU 
Kant periods of the French monarchy, 
there was not a perfon of quality whoie 
whole exiftcnce did not depend upon the 
nod of ttie court ; and though almoft un- 
controuled lords of wide domains abound-* 
ing with delights, a cold look at the Icvcc 
froze every fpring of pleafure in their 
fouls. That a man was nothing in France 
but for the king, and by the king, (pour 
Ic roi, et par le roi) came to be die re*. 
Ceived maxim; and no methods were 
thought too mean for the haughtiefi: of 
mortals to employ, in order to prcfervc 
their intereft at court. Very vain, there- 
fore, it is to propofe independence as the 
prize of a life fpent in the fuccelsful prac* 
tice of " Hooping to rife." The objedt 
is loft in the purfuit, for its true feat is in 
the mind. 

To be content with a litde, and to fe- 
cure that little by the exertions of ufefirf 
induftry, is the only certain method of be- 
coming independent. Both thefe points 
muft concur i for neither can the wants of 

life. 
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life, however few, be fupplied by ourfelves 
without indufiry; nor can this quality 
alone procure content. The Indian fe- 
keer who fits all day with his arms indif- 
folubly knit, to receive the food that dc* 
votees put. into his mouth, is no more in^ 
dependent than the buftling mifer of Ho* 
race, who runs to the Indies through fear 
of the demon of poverty. Thofe, how- 
ever, who have made the cultivation of 
their minds the great objeft of life, have 
chiefly purfued the plan of contracting 
their defires, and forcing nature to be fa- 
tisfied with as few things as polfible j for, 
confidering all the time as lofl: which wa^ 
Ipent upon providing for bodily wants, 
they began with bringing thefc into the 
fmalleft compafs in their power. This 
was the difcipline of the moft celebrated 
among the ancient philofophers, of which 
your reading will fuggcft to you many 
remarkable examples. Some were, no 
dmibt, aftuated by vanity in this maher, 
and made an oftentatious difplay of their 
fuperiority to common wants and defires ; 
Y 2 yet 
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yet it cannot be denied, that the highefi 
charafters of antiquity, men who not only 
harangued in the fchools, but adcd upon 
the great theatre of flhe world, were much 
indebted to habits of abftinencc and fin- 
gality for their greatnefs. Many of the 
moft illuftrious Greeks, and all the Ro- 
mans of the firft ages, were rendered fu^ 
perior to the allurements of profperity and 
the threats of adverfity, by the pofleffion 
of an independence of mind founded on 
the abftemious virtues. 

The afcetics of the Chriftian church 
have perhaps carried this plan ^rther 
than any of the heathen philofophers ; and 
though the general principle of thcfe mor« 
tifications has been abjeft fuperftition, yet 
they have enabled feme of the more aftivc 
among the monadic orders to overcome 
difficulties in the way of their religious 
zeal, which the moft ardent courage, not 
inured to fuch difcipline, miift have lunk 
under. Individuals in thcfe focieties, con- 
fiding in their ability of fuftaining all the 
hardfliips that men any where fuftaih, and 

of 
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of fubfifting upon as little as they any where 
fubfift upon, have penetrated in their mif- 
fions into regions inacceflible to other na- 
tives of a civilized country, and have ftruck 
even favages with admiration of their pa- 
tience and temperance. Even in the midft 
of power and fplendour, fome of them, 
like Ximenes, have praftifed all the auf- 
tere regimen of the cloifterj and thence 
have been capable of defying every thing 
that a change of fortune could inflidb upon 
them. How many at this day are proba« 
bly receiving the benefit of habits of en- 
joying life upon a little ! It is unpleafant 
to refledl:, that a clafs of men who have 
been able to free themfelves to fuch a 
degree from fubjeftion to corporeal de- 
mands, (hould yet fubmit without refift- 
ance to the moft imperious defpotifm qx^ 
crcifed over their minds. . 

But it would be abfurd to propofe to 
one who is deftined to live in cultivated 
fociety, and to form a part of it, an inde- 
pendence founded on renunciation of the 
common comforts and. pleafures of life, 
Y 3 Had 
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Had you ftrcngth of mind to attain to 
this, I cert^nly (hould not wifh it for you, 
unlcls it were neceflary to enable you to 
accomplifh fome point of high utility to 
"^ mankind— which, in your cafe, is a very 
improbaUe fuppofition. But what I do 
wiih, is, that you may as much as pofiible 
become the matter of your own happi* 
cefe — that you may ever value that true 
dignity of charadter which confifts in the 
free aflcrtion of principle, beyond all the 
petty objeds of gratification to which it is 
fo commonly facrificcd— -and th^t you be 
content with fuch a (hare of the goods of 
fortune, as your induftry and uftfiilnefs 
may fairly purchafe. I do not defire for 
you that proud independence of Ipirit 
which is difpofed to rejed: as an infult the 
kind o£Bccs of honourable friendlhip. You 
will, I truft, poffcfs qualifications which 
may entirie you to thcfc, without incurring 
a debt of gratitude beyond the power of 
equally honourable fervices to repay. And 
it has ever been my fentiment, that one 
who is ready to confer benefits on his in- 
feriors 
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feriors in condition^ needs not, nay has no 
right, to fcruplc accepting them from his 
Ikpcriors. Every generous raind feels 
that no plcafure equals that of conferring 
favours on the deferving; this jdeafure, 
therefore^ as it is eagerly coveted, fhould 
be cheerfully imparted. With relpedt to 
your profelSonal kbours, there is little 
doubt that they will be worthy of their re- 
ward. Whatever additional advantages 
your fituation may afford you, it. will, I 
hope, be in your power to compenfatc 
for them by additional exertions to beftow 
pleafure and profit on thofe with whom 
you are connected. ^ Many animating ex- 
amples will prefent themfelves to you, of 
perfons in your ftation, beloved, refpedted, 
and ferved, who have yet never in their 
lives derogated from a manly indepen- 
dence of charafbcr. But all thefe have 
been perfons of moderate defires,. as well 
as of a6live induftry. And from every 
thing I have feen of the world, I am con- 
vinced, that more is to be done towards 
Y 4 obtaining 
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obtaining happinefs in general, and its pre-* 
cious ingredient^ freedom of adtion^ in 
particular, by contracting the bounds of 
our wifties, than by the utmoft extenfion 
of our powers in filling a plan of unlimited 
enjoyment. This, I believe, is not fe- 
fhionable do£trine ; but it. is that which 
the experience of my own heart fuggefts. 
It would too, I an^ fure, have been fup- 
ported by the fufFrage of your grand&- 
ther*, whofe memory I know you (b 
juftly rpvere. Though by no means what 
is called a high-fpirited man, he preferved 
during life an honourable independence, 
by the fimple method of making nothing 
' effential to his happinefs which did not 
come within the reach of his ufcful and 
low-priced fcrvices, I wifli you better- 
health, ftronger fpirits, and perhaps niore 
encouragement from the world, than he 
hadi — more knowledge, fuperior talents, 
higher worth> and a more, truly philofb^ 

* The late Rev. Dr. Aikb, of Warrington, 

phic 
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phic temper, I need not wifh you, though 
paternal afFe£bion is little inclined to be a 
niggard in its wifhes. 

Adieu! ^ 
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LETTER XXIX. 

ON THE CHOICit OF A WIFE, 
DEAR SONj 

' There is no Ipecics of advice which 
fcems to come with more peculiar pro^ 
pricty from parents; to children, than that 
which refpefts the marriage ftatc ; for it 
is a matter in which the firft muft have 
acquired fome experience, and the lafl: 
cannot. At the fame time; it is found to 
be that in which advice produces the leaft 
cffeft. For this, various caufes may be 
affigned ; of which, no doubt, the princi- 
pal is, that paffion commonly takes this 
affair under its management, and excludes 
reafon from her fhare of the deliberation. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the 
neglefl: with which admonitions on -this 
head are tfeated, is not unfrcquently ow- 
ing 
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ing to the manner in which they are given, 
which is often too general, too. formal, and 
with too little accommodation to the feel- 
ings of young perfons. If, in defcanting 
a little upon this fubjeft, I can avoid thefc 
errors, I flatter myfelf you are capable of 
befl:owing fome unforced attention to what 
an afFedionate defire of promoting yow , 
happinefs, in fo efiential a point, may 
prompt, * 

The difierence of opinion between fons 
and fathers in the matrimonial choice may 
be ftated in a fingk pofition — ^rfiat the for- 
mer have in their minds, the firft month of 
marriage, the latter, the whole of its du- 
ration. Perhaps you will, and with ]u{- 
tice, deny that this is the difference be- 
tween us two, and will ajQTert that you, as 
well as I, in thinking of this connexion, 
refleft.on its lading confequences. So 
much the better! We are then agreed 
as to the mode in which it is to be con- 
fidered, and I have the advantage of you 
only in experience and more extenfivc 
obfervation, 

I need 
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I need fay little as to the fliare that per* 
fonal charms ought to have in fixing a 
choice of this kind. While I readily ad- 
mit> that it is defirablcj that the obje£t on 
which the eyes are moft frequently to dwell 
for a whole life^ fhould be an agreeable 
onci you will probably as freely acknow- 
ledgCj that more than this is of tpo fanci- 
ful and fugitive a nature to come into the 
computation of permanent enjoyment. 
Perhaps in this matter I might look more 
narrowly for you, than you would for 
yourfel^ and require a fuitablenefs of years 
and vigour of conftitution, which might 
continue this advantage to a period that 
you do not yet contemplate. But drop*, 
ping this part of the fubjed, let us proceed 
to confider the two main points on which 
the happinefs to be expefted from a female 
afTociate in life muft depend — her qualifi- 
fications as a companion, and as a helper. 

Were you engaged to make a voyage 
round the world on the condition of Ihar- 
ing a cabin with an unknown mefTmate, 
how folicitous would you be to difcover 

his 
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his cliarafter and difpofition before you 
fct fail ! If, on enquiry, he fhould prove 
to be a perfon of good fenfe and culti- 
vated manners, and efpecially of a temper 
inclined to pleafe and be pleafed, how for- 
tunate would you think yourfelf! Butifi 
in addition to this, his taftes, ftudies, and 
opinions, fhould be found conformable to 
yours, your fadsfaftion would be com- 
plete. You could not doubt that the cir- 
cumftance which brought you together, 
would lay the foundation of an intimate 
and delightful friendlhip. On the other 
hand, if he were reprefented, by thofc who 
thoroughly knew him, as weak, ignorant, 
obftinate and quarrelfome, of manners and 
difpofitions totally oppofite to your own, 
you would probably rather give up your 
projeft, than fubmit to live fo many 
months confined with fuch an aflbciate. 

Apply this comparifon to the domeftic 
companion of the voyage of life — the in- 
timate of all hours — the partaker of all 
fortunes — the fharer in pain and pleafure 
—the mother and inftudrcls of your off- 

fpring. 
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fpring. Are yoo not ftruck with a fcofe 
of the infinite confequeitce it mull be <^ 
to you, what are the qualities of the heart 
and underilanding of one who ilands in 
this relation; and of the comparative in- 
fignificance of external charms and oma« 
mental accompliQiments ? But as it is 
fcarcely probable that all you would wiflx 
in thefe particulars can be obtained^ it is 
of importance to afcertain which qualities 
are the mofl; eilential^ that you may make 
the beft compromifc in your power. Now, 
taftes, manners, and opinions, being things 
not original, but acquired, cannot be of 
fo much confcquence as the fiindamcntal 
properties of good fenfe and good temper, 
Poffeffed of thefe, a wife who loves her 
hulband will fafhion herfclf in the others 
according to what fhe perceives to be his 
inclination ; and ifi after all, a confider- 
able diverfity remain between them in 
fuch points, this is not incompatible witli 
domcftic comfort. But fenfe and temper 
can never be difpenfed with in the com* 
panion for life 5 they form the bafis on 

which 
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which the whole edifice of happincls is to 
be raifed. As both are abfolutely effcn- 
tial,it is needkfs to enquire which is fo ia 
the higheft degree. Fortunately, they arc 
oftencr met with together than feparate; 
for the juft and reafonable cftimation of 
things which true good fenfe infpires, al* 
moft neceffarily produces that equanimity 
and moderation of fpirit in which good- 
temper properly confifts. There is, in- 
deed, a kind of thoughtlefs good nature 
which is not unfrequently coupled with 
wcaknels of underftanding; but having 
no power of felf-diredion, its operations 
are icapricious, and no reliance can be 
placed on it in promoting folid felicity. 
When, however, this eafy humour appears 
with the attraftions of youth and beauty, 
there is fome danger left even men of fenfc 
fhould overlook the defefts of a ihallow 
capacity, elpecially if they have entertained 
the too common notion, that women are 
no better than playthings, defigned rather 
for the amufement of their lords and maf- 
7 ters. 
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tersj than for the more ferious purpofb of 
Ufe. But no man ever married a fi^l 
without feverely repenting it; for though 
the pretty trifler may have ferved well 
enough for the hour of dalliance and gai- 
iCty, yet when folly affumes the reins of 
domeftic, and clpecially of parental con- 
trotilj (he will give a perpetual heart-ache 
to a confiderate partner. ' 

On the other hand, there are to be met 
with inftances of confiderable powers of 
the underftanding, combined with way- 
wardnefs of temper, fuifioient to deftroy all 
the comfort of life. Malignity is fome-^ 
times joined with wit, haughtinefs and ca- 
price with talents, fournefs and fufpicion 
with fagacity, and cold referve with judg- 
ment. But all thefe being in themfelves 
unamiable qualities, it is lefs neceflary 
to guard againft the poflejQTors of them. 
They generally render even beauty unat- 
tractive; and no charm but that of for- 
tune is able to overcome the repugnance 
they excite. How much more fatal than 

even 
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even felly dicy are to all do rorftir fekxrr, 
you have probably already feen coo^ of 
the matrimomal ftate to jodge. 

Many of the qualities wUdi fit a w 
man for a compamon, aHb adapt her fer 
dieofficeofaiki^i but nsaoy ad£donal 
ones are rcquifite. The ori^nal porpofe 
for which tias&x was created, is £ud» yoo 
kno^ to have beeoy providing man widi 
a belp-tfuuei yet it is^ perbqx, fka nocioQ 
of a wife which kaft occiqiies the imagi- 
nadon in the feafon of cotmihip. Be af- 
fured, however^ diat as an. office (nr^e, 
its importance (lands extremely htg^ to 
one whole fituadon does noc plaee lum 
above the want of fuch «d; and 6tnt^ 
for it thould make a kadii^ confidenttoa 
in his choice. Romantic ideas of d3ae(* 
tic felicity win io&lEbly in time ^ve fray . 
to that true ftate of things wfaidi win fliew 
that a hxg!^ part of it moft arife bom well 
ordered afi^rs, and an accutmdstfkin of 
petty comforts and conveniences Acfe^n 
and quiet fire-fid^ r^;dar and agree^bfe 
tneals^ decent appareU a houfe manag^/i 
Z %'-h 
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with order and economy, ready for the 
reception of a friend or the accomtnoda- 
tion of a ftranger, a fkilful as well as af- 
fedtionate nurfc in time of ficknels— ;-all 
thefe things compofe a very conXiderabIc 
part of what the nuptial (late was intended 
to affo/'d US; and without them, no charms 
of pcrfon or underftanding will long con- 
tinue to bellow delight. The afts of 
hpvfcwifery (hould be regarded as profefT 
Jional to the woman who intends to. be- 
come a wife i and to felcdk one for that 
flation who is deftitute of them, or difin- 
clincd to exercife them, however other- 
wife accomj)liflied, is ^s abfurd, as it would 
be to choofe for your lawyer or phyfician 
a man who excelled in every thing rather 
than in law or phyfic. 

Let me remark, too, that knowledge 
and good- will are not the only requifites for 
the office of a helper. It demands a cer- 
tain energy both of body and mind which 
is lefs frequently met with among the fe- 
males of the prefent age than might be 
wilhed. How much focver infirm and 

delicate 
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delicate health may intereft the feelings, it 
is certainly an undefirable attendant on a 
connexion for life. Nothing can be more 
contrary to the qualification of a helpmate 
than a condition which conftantly requires 
that afflftance which it never can impart. 
It is, I am fure, the fartheft thing from 
my intenrion to harden your heart againft 
impreflions of pity, or flack^n thofe fer- 
yices of affeftionate kindnefs by which 
you may fofteti the calamitous lot of the 
moft amiable and deferving of the fpecies. 
But a matrimonial choice is a choice, for 
your own benefit, by which you are to 
obtain additional fources of happinefs ; and 
it would be mere folly in their ftead volun- 
tarily to take upon you new incumbrances 
and diftrcffes. Akin to an unnerved frame 
of body, is that Ihrmking timidity of mind, 
and exceflive nicety of feeling, whi^h is 
too much encouraged under the notion of 
female delicacy. That this is carried be- 
yond all reafonable bounds in modern 
education, can fcarcely be doubted by one 
who confiders what exertions of fortitude 
Z 2 and 
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and ielf-command are cohtinually required 
in the courfc of female duty. One who 
views focicty clofely, in its interiqr as well 
as its exterior, will know that ocaifions of 
alarm^ fufiering and difguff come much 
more frequently in the way of women than 
of men^ To them belong all offices about 
the weak, the fick, and the dying. When 
the houfe becomes a fcene of wretchednefa 
from any caufe> the man often runs abroad^ 
die woman muft ftay at home and &cc 
the worft. AU this takes {^ce in culd« 
vated fociety^ and in clai&s of life railed 
above the common level. In a fa^agc 
flate, and in the lower condidons^ women 
are compelled to undergo even the mo(k 
laborious, as well as the moft difagreeable 
talks. If nature, then, has made them fo 
weak in temper and conftitudon as many 
fuppofe, (he has not fuited means to ends 
with the ibrefight we generally difcover in 
her plans. 

I confefs myfclf decidedly of the opi- 
nion of thofe who would rather form the 
two fexes to a refemblance of dma&cr^ 

dian 
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than contraft them. Virtue, wifdom, 
prefence of mind, patience, vigour, ca- 
pacity, application, are not Jexual quali-^ 
tics i they belong to mankind— to all who 
have duties to perform and evils to endure. 
It is furely a mod degrading idea of the 
femde fex, that they muft oWe their influ- 
ence to trick and finefiej to counterfeit or 
real weaknefs* They are too eilential to 
our happinefs to need fuch arts ; too much 
of th^ pleafute and of the bufinefs of ^e 
world depends upon them, to give reafon 
for apprehenfion that we Ihall ceafe to join 
partnerihip with them. Let them aim at 
excelling in the qualities peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the parts they have to a£t, and they 
may bp excufed from affeded languor and 
coquetry. We ihall not think them lefs 
amiable for being our beft helpers. 

Having thus endeavoured to give you 
jufl: ideas of the principal requifites in a* 
wife, elpecially in a wife for one in your 
condition, I have done all that lies within 
the compafs of an advifer. From the in- 
fljuence of paffion I cannot guard you: I 
Z 3 c^n 
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can only deprecate its power. It may be 
more to the purpofe to diffuade you from 
hafty engagements^ becaufe in making them, 
a peifon of any refolution is not to be re- 
garded as merely paflive/ Though the 
head has loft its rule over the heart, it may 
retain its command qf the hand. And 
furely if we are to paufe before any adtion, 
it fliould be before one on which " all the 
colour of remaining life" depends. Your 
reafon muft be convinced, that to form a 
folid judgment of fo many qualities as ^re 
requifite in the conjugal union, is no affair 
of days and weeks, of cafual vifits or pub- 
lic exhibitions. Study your objeft at 
home — fee her tried in her proper depart- 
ment. Let the progrefs be, liking, ap- 
proving, loving, and laftly, declaring 5 
and may you, after the experience of as 
many years as I have had, be as happily 
convinced, that a choice fo formed is not 
likely to deceive ! 

'You may think it ftrange, that I have 
not touched upon a confideration which 
generally takes the lead in parental efti- 

mates 
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mates of matrimonial views — that o(for^ 
tune. But I have been treating on the 
woman only, not on any thing extraneous 
to her. Fortune acquired with a wife, is 
the fame thing as fortune got any other 
way. It has its value, and certainly no 
fmall one in procuring the defirable com- 
forts of life ; and to rufti into a ftate in 
which wants will be greatly increafcd, 
without a reafonable profpeft of being 
able to fupply thofe wants, is an aft, not 
merely of careleflhefs, but of downright fol- 
ly. But wiih refpeft to the fources whence 
their fupply is to be fought, that is a par- 
ticular enquiry, to each individual ; and I 
do not think fo ill of your prudence as to 
apprehend that you will not give it all the 
attention its importance demands. Ano- 
ther confideration, that of the family con-- 
nexions formed by marriage, is of a fimilar 
kind. Its great importance cannot be 
doubted ; but it is an affair to be deter- 
mined on by the diftates of common pru- 
dence, juft as in forming thofe connexions 
after any other mode j though, indeed, in 

no 
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no other can they be formed equally 
ftrong* One who is mailer of his delibe^ 
radons, may be trufted to decide thefe 
points, as well as any others that occur in 
the praftice of life. That your decifions 
may always ihew you to be poflTeffed of a 
due power of felf-dire£tion, is the earneft 
wiihof 

ITour truly affedionate, &c. 
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And now, my dear Son, I feel it time 
to clofe this feries of letters: not thatfub- 
jeds are exhaufted, but that other things 
demand my attention. You will perceive 
diat their topics, fo far as they relate to 
morals and the conduft of life, have been 
of a kind, fupplementary to thofe inftruc- 
tions which you have received in a fyfte- 
mztic way from books and ledures. Of 
fuch inftrudions it was the chief purpofc 
to eftablilh principles — a point of moft cf» 
iential confcquence, which I hope and be- 
Ileve has been fufficiently fecured in your 
education. My view in writing was ra- 
ther to place in a ftrong and familiar 
light fomc fubordinate truths beloi^ing to 

the 
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the experimental praftice of life, which, 
though not of the fundamental impor- 
tance of the former, yet are of no fmall 
weight in promoting a man's happincfs 
and utility. With refpeft to the letters 
relative to points of tafte and literature, it 
has been their chief aim to obviate pre- 
judices, and to give that turn to your 
thoughts which might enable you to judge 
and to enjoy for yourfelf, without firft ap- 
pealing to the decifion of a didator. For 
freedom of thinking is the fame thing in 
matters of greater and of fmaller moment; 
and though I hold it of liftle confequence 
bow a perfon is pleafed, provided he be 
innocently fo, yet I would not wifti him, 
even in his pleafures, implicitly to follow 
the decrees of cuftom and authority, left 
it (hould induce a habit of the fame paflivc 
compliance in affairs of capital importance. 
But I need fay no more concerning the 
drift of letters which, I fhould hope, fiif- 
ficiently explain themfelves, and do not ill 
correfpond to my favourite motto, of" free 
fentiments in fimple language." 

7 It 
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Ic has happened, that the termination 
of this cpiftolary commerce, is alfo the 
period of your finally quitting the paternal 
roofi and launching out into profeffional 
life. What, an iiiterefting period to us 
both ! How extenfive a field of aftion 
now opens to your view ! What duties 
to be performed — what leffons to be learn- 
ed — what new connexions to be formed, 
and new fcenes to be engaged in ! How 
much attention will be requifite in order 
to avoid being in fome meafure bewildered 
in the variety of objedls that will prefent 
themfelves to you ; and how much will it 
behove you to fix your eyes fteadfaftly on 
the two cardinal points of duty and im* 
frovement! You will meet with (doubt it 
not !) firens of various kinds to tempt you 
out of your courfe. Be on your guard 
againft them all, and principally againft 
the " improba firen deftdtd'' — for that is 
the charmer whofe voice has ever proved 
moft enfnaring to thofe of your profeflion. 
Many and many admonitions and counfels 
Ihould I add, were my pen to utter all 

my 
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